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LINCOLN'S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 
Nov.  19,  1863 


OURSCORE  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long 
endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting-place 
of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  con- 
secrate— we  cannot  hallow — this  ground.  The  brave  men  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it,  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note, 
nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain 
— that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom— and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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ARE  WE  REALLY  EDUCATING  YOUTH? 

By  Philomena  Hynes  in  School  Executives  Magazine 

 0  


|~^ECJADE  after  decade,  America  has  exposed 
youth  to  the  sacred  body  of  the  curriculum. 
Never  in  the  eight,  twelve,  even  sixteen  years 
of  elementary  and  higher  education,  was  the 
youth  allowed  to  remove  himself  from  the 
clammy,  moth-eaten  matter  in  order  that  he 
might  find  himself  and  his  relation  to  the 
Universe  and  to  life.  So  afraid  has  the  teach- 
ing profession  always  been  of  infringing  on 
some  creed  that  it  has  omitted  from  its  pro- 
cedures all  considerations  of  the  purpose  of 
exiftence.  What  time  did  the  poor,  bemuddled 
pedagogue  have  to  help  youth  find  himself 
and  his  relation  to  the  world,  when  important 
.subject  matter  had  to  be  conquered?  For  this 
reason  we  have  had  high  schools  and  colleges 
conferring  certificates  and  degrees  on  little 
encyclopedias  who  '  J^ave  been  exposed  to 
a  certain  amount  of  the  world's  heritage,  who 
have  pigeonholed  a  few  facts,  who  have  written 
blue  books  by  the  hundreds  on  material  that 
was  always  considered  in  a  vacuum  and  totally 
d  vorced  from  life  and  human  relation.  Is  it  a 
wonder  then  that  the  graduates  of  our  educa- 
tional system  have  no  concept  of  the  value  of 
life?  Is  it  startling  to  find  the  majority  of  the 
population  struggling  to  eke  out  a  bare  exist- 
ence, who  have  no  time  for  or  appreciation  of 
the  univerre  of  things  and  some  who  in  a  futile 
effort  to  find  their  relation  to  the  great  be- 
wildering, dazzling  world  about  them  take  the 
easy  road  out  of  life?  At  whose  door  can  we 
lay  the  guilt  of  inefficiency  and  lack  of  love  and 
appreciation  of  life? 

From  primitive  times  the  elders  of  the  group 
have  endeavored  to  transmit  to  the  young  a 
mode  of  life  that  would  enable  them  to  live  in 
harmony  with  the  world  about  them.  Always 
have  educators  tried  to  harness  the  individual 
and  mold  him  into  that  intangible  something 
called  society.  In  our  own  day  we  hear  the  cry, 
education  for  democracy,  or  education  for  adult 
life,  or  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  life.  Just 
what  these  needs  are  can,  of  course,  be  dis- 
covered through  an  analysis  of  human  activity. 


1  hey  are  already  being  catalogued  and  related 
io  our  sacred  subject  matter  by  the  latest  educa- 
tional faddist,  "the  curriculum  expert." 
Training  Individuals 

A  study  of  the  history  of  education  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  majority  of  educa- 
tors have  always  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
They  have  tried  to  train  youth  for  a  future 
existence  or  they  have  tried  to  make  child  life 
fit  the  pattern  of  current  adult  life.  They 
taught  classes  instead  of  the  individual.  This 
is  the  reason  for  our  present  educational  pro- 
duct, a  youth  who  has  been  exposed  to  the 
whole  category  of  knowledge,  who  does  not 
know  one  thing  well,  who  has  never  worked 
through  an  entire  project  and  arrived  at  an 
independent  solution,  who  is  an  intellectual 
parasite,  sucking  the  ideas  of  the  past  that  have 
a  gold  seal  label  on  them  and  stifling  any  ori- 
ginal solution  that  might  accidentally  seep  into 
his  intellectual  hodgepodge. 

The  fact  that  the  teacher  is  an  individual 
dealing  with  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty  different  individuals,  all  coming  from 
different  environments,  all  ultimately  living  a 
different  existence,  makes  this  task  of  education 
a  giant  one,  and  surely  gives  the  lie  to  that 
philosophy  of  education  which  would  train  for 
any  such  ridiculous  nonentity  as  democracy  or 
adult  life. 

If  we  would  stop  training  for  the  abstraction, 
or  society,  and  train  the  individual,  a  more 
hopeful  and  efficient  product  of  education 
might  be  anticipated.  A  society  alive  to  the 
fundamental  and  aesthetic  values  would  be 
realized.  Raise  up  a  responsible,  efficient,  moral 
individual  and  a  responsible,  moral  society  will 
follow. 

The  modern  educational  administrator,  there- 
fore, would  do  away  with  the  present  ironclad 
method  of  dealing  with  impressionable  youth. 
In  his  scheme,  mastery  of  textbook  is  not  the 
primary  concern.  How  ridiculous  this  concept, 
this  dream  of  getting  a  high  school  student  to 
master  his  many  subjects.  Graduate  students 
in  universities,  and  men  who  have  spent  years 
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specializing,  will  not  admit  mastery  in  any  field. 
Yet  we  insist  that  the  high  school  student  master 
English  Literature,  French,  Physics,  and  History. 
Rather  would  he  provide  the  student  with  a 
healthy  educational  environment  which  would 
provide  experience  in  reacting  in  a  positive 
social  manner  to  definite  life  situations.  These 
life  situations  may  be  marbles,  philosophy, 
music,  bridge,  dancing,  polo,  football,  or  litera- 
ture. What  is  important  is  that  they  provide 
a  situation  in  which  the  child  is  interested,  and 
in  which  he  can  realize  himself  in  an  efficient 
and  practical,  yet  idealistic  and  aesthetic 
manner. 

Through  real  active  participation  in  schools, 
then,  in  work  in  Which  he  is  interested  the  stu- 
dent finds  himself.  Dewey  says,  "Study  is  effec- 
tual to  the  degree  the  pupil  realizes  the  place 
of  the  numerical  truth  he  is  dealing  with  in 
carrying  to  fruition  activities  in  which  he  is 
concerned."  He  can  analyze  his  deficienclej 
and  and  his  excellencies.  This  appreciation 
of  self,  which  in  bound  to  come  in  study  in 
which  one  is  interested,  is  the  first  step  in 
developing  personality,  that  indefinable  some- 
thing which  draws  or  repulses  people,  that 
spells  success  or  failure  in  every  activity.  It 
must  be  positively  developed  if  the  school  is 
to  produce  a  capable  and  efficient  individual. 

College  students  leave  institutions  of  higher 
learning  often  without  a  ghost  of  an  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  life.  How  can  one  be  efficient  and 
happy  if  he  does  not  understand  the  purpose 
of  his  world?  He  is  like  one  groping  in  the 
dark,  snatching  at  every  possible  solution.  A 
man  dubious,  uncertain  as  to  the  why  of  it 
all,  is  obviously  inefficient  because  he  is  utilizing 
energy  that  should  be  put  forward  in  developing 
his  higher  powers. 

Training  for  the  Physical  World 

Individual  solution  of  such  problems  as; 
Why  are  we  here?  Where  are  we  going?  are 
vitally  more  important  than  the  mastery  of  all 
the  subject  matter  in  the  world.  It  gives  the 
student  a  foundation  upon  which  to  base  all 
his  intellectual,  social,  and  physical  activity. 
It  will  give  him  a  key  to  all  knowledge  and  an 
ability  to  see  the  relation  of  the  various  units  to 
the  world  pattern,  the  universe.  Inevitably,  then, 
will  he  be  able  to  bring  all  the  incessant  changes 
of  his  outer  life  into  conformity  with  his  ideal 
existence.  With  this  type  of  activity,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  psychologist  who  says  that  every 
experience,  every  activity  leaves  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  individual,  an  individual  will  in- 
evitably be  developed  who  is  capable  of  an  ef- 
ficient and  happy  life  in  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  indivdual  is  supreme. 

Parallel  in  importance  to  finding  the  mean- 
ing of  life  is  getting  happiness  out  of  life. 
Ruskin  says,  "The  ends  of  society  are  two;  to 
produce  healthy  life  and  to  make  it  happy." 
Every  man  has  the  God-given  right  to  be 
happy,  with  the  capacity  of  making  his  life 
wretched  or  joyous.  Of  course,  knowing  the 
purpose  of  life,  because  it  gives  the  individual 
a  feeling  of  security,  will  insure  a  happy  outlook 
on  life.     Together  with  this,  however,  the  in- 


dividual must  find  for  himself  a  niche  in  the 
age  which  is  certainly  changing.  Skyscrapers 
in  their  majesty,  airplanes  and  mechanics  with 
their  velocity  and  efficiency  make  human  exist- 
ence an  arena  in  which  the  most  daring  and 
progressive  feats  may  be  accomplished.  Indeed 
the  machine  age  with  all  its  accompaniments 
has  revolutionized  human  life,  its  mode  of 
activity,  its  standards  of  living,  its  entire 
materialistic  outlook. 

Together  with  this  mechanical  change 
brought  on  by  the  Industrial  Revolution  has 
come  a  social  change.  Today  people  are  work- 
ing shorter  hours.  Are  our  idle  hours  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  creative  work?  Does  the 
school  have  any  responsibility  in  regard  to 
these  leisure  hours?  Does  the  leisure  activity  of 
a  class  indicate  civilization  of  a  people.  A 
review  of  history  will  indicate  that  when  a 
people  have  an  abundance  of  leisure,  their 
civlizaticn  either  breaks  down  completely  be- 
cause of  lack  of  true  standards,  or  they  will 
d2velop  unexcelled  along  creative  lines.  These 
leisure  hours,  unless  they  are  productive  of 
creative  work  or  study,  will  ring  the  death 
knell  of  American  civilization. 

Mark  Hopkins  in  his  essay  on  "Taste  and 
Morals"  said,  "Beware  how  you  spend  your 
leisure  hours.  Your  character  and  destiny  in 
life  will  probably  turn  upon  it."  Society  which 
spends  annually  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
education  of  youth  has  the  right  to  expect  a 
product  which  is  not  only  capable  of  a  savage 
existence,  but  which  is  also  capable  of  a  civiUz^vi 
existence,  a  life  vocation  together  with  an  c.p- 
p. cc, ation  of  the  cultural  values  in  life,  those 
values  which  are  achieved  through  man's  pro- 
jection of  himself  into  the  world  of  reality, 
both  physical  and  spiritual.  This  emotional 
experience  of  thrusting  the  self  into  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  universe  is  bound  to  develop 
ihe  attitude  of  appreciation.  In  terms  of  emo- 
tions man  really  becomes  a  part  of  the  univer..e. 
He  is  attuned  to  its  phenomena,  for,  as  Emerson 
says,  "Nothing  is  beautiful  alone.  A  single 
object  is  only  so  far  beautiful  as  it  suggests  the 
universal  grace."  Man  can  see  not  only  his 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things,  but  also  enters 
into  and  becomes  alive  to  the  beautiful  as  it  is 
found  in  all  works  of  art  either  natural  or 
creative.  Under  these  experiences  man  ceases 
CO  become  the  passive  cog  in  a  machine  civiliza- 
tion; he  becomes  a  man,  a  builder.  He  creates 
his  world  a  thing  of  beauty,  a  compact  of  ideals. 
He  thrills  at  all  idealistic  concepts  and  revolts 
against  the  base  creations  of  man.  Thus,  does 
he  steadily  approach  that  perfect  man  whicK 
each  individual  carries  in  his  consciousness. 
Enlarging  One's  Personality 

All  emotional  experience  which  originates 
in  things  beautiful  is  bound  to  enlarge  the 
personality  of  the  individual.  It  makes  him  for- 
get the  ego.  As  Pres.  Frank  McVey,  University 
of  Kentucky,  says,  "It  removes  all  drudgery, 
pushes  aside  all  meanness,  is  a  real  understand- 
ing of  things,  their  order,  and  their  balance." 

it   gives  the  death  blow   to   pessimism,  the 
philosophy  of  the  grind  and  skeptic,  and  im- 
( Please    turn   to    page  ten) 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


MID- YEAR  EXAMINATIONS 

I  am  glad  our  mid-year  tests  are  past.  I 
always  work  very  hard  during  the  time  of  ex- 
aminations and,  also,  during  the  review  period. 

The  Sunday  following  the  last  week  of  the 
first  semester  is  the  mid-way  point  of  the 
year.  Soon  we  will  begin  counting  the  days 
until  the  close  of  school  and  the  happy  va- 
cation period. 

The  ground  hog,  too,  came  out  for  his 
yearly  examination  of  the  weather.  He  saw 
his  shadow.  Since  February  2nd  we  have 
had  low  temperatures  and  an  unusual  amount 
of  snow. — Buddy  Kopack. 


HANDWORK 

I  like  every  kind  of  handwork  we  have  done 
this  year.  It  is  hard  to  tell  which  kind  is  the 
best.  It  is  much  fun  to  learn  to  do  many 
things.  We  have  mastered  both  single  and 
double-thread  tatting.  I  made  tatting  for 
Christmas  towels  of  one  solid  color.  Since 
then  the  patterns  are  fancier  and  are  of  two 
colors. 

My  purse  is  worked  with  brown,  tan,  and 
green  yarn.  I  have  learned  simple  crochet 
stitches  and  am  eager  to  start  crocheting  a  rug. 
We  hope  to  have  time  enough  to  learn  rafha 
weaving  and  knitting. 

We  hope  some  of  our  work  is  good  enough 
to  be  put  with  the  traveling  exhibit  which 
comes  here  some  time  this  year. 

— Gertie  Fleming. 


HOBBIES 

One  of  the  most  important  necessities  of 
life    is    a   plaything    or  hobby. 

We  find,  in  many  of  the  more  recently  writ- 
ten geographies,  playthings  listed  with  the 
esential  needs  of  life.  A  toy  or  child's  trin- 
ket is  often  regarded  as  the  typical  plaything, 
but  adults  have  playthings,  too.  These  play- 
things give  us  an  opportunity  to  forget  the 
real  business  of  life  and  allow  us  to  relax, 
and  thus  test  our  minds  and  bodies. 

Nearly  every  creature  has  some  form  of  play. 
Many  men  and  women  express  their  desire 
for  play  in  watching  games  or  in  taking  part 
in  certain  games  such  as  golf,  tennis  or  cards. 
Even  the  lower  animals  have  their  form  of 
play. 

Playthings    do    much    to    keep    us  hapov. 
They    promote    hapiness   by    building  good 
health.      Most    of    our   forms    of    play  differ 
from   our   regular   work   of   making  a  living. 

— Mell   Ray  Hoag, 


NECESSITIES   OF  LIFE 

There  are  six  things  we  cannot  get  along 
without.  They  are:  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
fuel,  tools,  and  playthings. 

We  need  food  to  keep  our  bodies  alive. 
Clothing  protects  us  from  cold  and  heat. 
Shelter  and  fuel,  too,  prevent  suffering  and 
even  death  from  severe  weather  which  cloth- 
ing cannot  withstand. 

Tools  are  needed  because  they  enable  us 
to  do  things  that  our  hands  are  not  strong 
enough  to  do,  such  as,  dig  in  the  earth,  cut 
down  trees,  shape  wood  and  even  cut  stone. 
Tools  are  most  appreciated  when  one  tries  to 
do  something  without  the  proper  tools. 

All  of  us  know  how  much  we  enjoy  amuse- 
ments of  all  kinds.  They  are  as  necessary,  if 
we  are  to  live  full  lives,  as  are  any  of  the 
other   five    important   needs. — Lelia  Jensen. 


THE  NAMES  OF  THE  MONTHS 

The  months  were  named  by  the  Romans 
long  long  ago.  The  first  month  of  their  year 
was  March.  September,  were  we  using  such 
a  calendar,  v>'ould  be  the  seventh  month  of 
the  year.  And  so  it  was  that  the  Latin  word 
for  seven  sounds  like  September.  October,  in 
the  same  language,  means  eight,  November, 
nine    and    December   means  ten. 

January  got  its  name  from  the  Roman  god, 
Janus,  while  February  derives  its  name  from 
a  feast  that  came   in   that  month. 

March  was  named  in  honor  of  the  god  of 
war.  And  April  was  so  called  because  the 
word  means  opening,  or  the  beginning  of 
mild   warm  weather. 

1  he  goddesses  are  represented  by  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  while  July  and  August 
were  named  in  honor  of  two  great  Roman 
emperors    and    warriors. — Agnes  Jensen. 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 

This  historic  song  was  written  by  Francis 
Scott  Key  during  the  War  of  1812  when  the 
British  were  bombarding  Fort  McHenry. 

in  August  of  the  year  1812,  the  British 
entered  Washington  and  burned  the  White 
House,  the  Capitol,  and  many  other  public 
buildings.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  the 
British  captain  moved  his  fleet  nearer,  to  a 
place  from  which  he  could  attack  Fort 
McHenry. 

Before  the  bombardment  started,  Francis 
Scott  Key  was  sent  out  to  the  British  admiral's 
frigate  to  determine  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 
He  was  told  to  wait  till  the  bombardment  was 
over.  All  night  he  waited.  When  the  first 
rays  of  dawn  showed  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
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still  flew,  his  heart  was  so  filled  with  pride 
that  he  wrote  this  beautiful  anthem. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  has  become  one 
of  America's  best  loved  songs,  because  it  is 
so  full  of  love  and  patriotism. 

— Margie   Hov/ i-d. 


THE  OMNIBUS  BILL 

February  22nd,  as  all  Americans  know,  is 
George  Washington's  birthday.  That  date 
has  another  meaning,  however,  for  the  people 
of  Montana. 

On  February  22,  1889  President  Cleveland 
signed  the  Enabling  Act  which  gave  the  Mon- 
tana people  a  right  to  call  a  convention  to 
plan  their  government  and  make  a  constitu- 
tion. The  convention  met  in  Helena  July  4, 
1889.  The  constitution  was  formed  and  the 
people  voted  on  it  in  October  of  the  same 
year. 

Montana  had  tried  twice  to  become  a  state 
by  sending  constitutions  to  Congress.  But 
Congress  would  not  approve  them  at  that 
time.  The  Omnibus  Bill  started  Montana, 
Washington,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Da- 
kota territories  on  their  way  toward  statehood. 

By  November  8,  1889,  Montana  had  done 
everything  that  was  necessary  and  President 
Harrison  announced  that  it  was  the  forty-first 
state  in  the  Union.  The  first  governor  was 
Joseph    K.    Toole. — Ruby  Girard. 


RADIUM 

Radium  is  the  most  precious  metal  in  the 
world,  because  it  is  so  scarce.  It  is  weighed 
in  grams.  There  are  only  six  hundred  grams 
of  it  in  the  world  today.  The  United  i^'ates 
owns  about  two  hundred  fifty  grams.  These 
two  hundred  fifty  grams  would  only  weigh 
a   little   more   than   eight  ounces. 

No  wonder  it  is  so  expensive.  An  ounce 
is  worth  about  ^1,000,000,  while  gold  and 
platinum  are  only  worth  on  an  average  of  ^35 
per  ounce.  Radium  is  so  valuable  that  it  is 
even  profitable  to  transport  the  ore  by  air- 
plane to  be  refined. 

It  was  first  discovered  in  pitchblende  ore  in 
Bohemia  in  1898.  The  most  recent  deposits 
are  found  in  northern  Canada,  farther  north 
than  the  gold  fields  of  the  Yukon. 

It  is  astonishing  how  radium  wears  itself 
down  by  some  kind  of  explosion.  It  seems 
to  have  taken  from  1,690  to  2,500  years  for 
a  piece  to   break   itself  down  halfway. 

The  major  use  for  radium  is  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer.  There  are  about  thirty  dis- 
eases which  can  be  treated  with  radium.  It 
is  also  used  to  make  paint  which  shines  in 
the  dark.  This  paint  is  used  on  figures  and 
hands  of  clocks,  electric  switches,  keyholes, 
and  gun  sights. 

Recently  Madame  Irene  Curie  Joliet  and 
her  husband  received  the  Nobel  Prize  in  chem- 
istry for  their  work  with  radium.  Madame 
Joliet's  parents  were  the  discoverers  of  radium. 

— Bill  Maxwell. 


SHOES 

One  day  I  started  thinking  about  the  ditfer- 
ent  kinds  of  shoes  I  had  worn  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  then  I  realized  that  the  style  of 
shoes  changes  just  as  the  style  of  clothing  does. 

There  was  quite  a  contrast  between  the  shoes 
of  the  first  American  settlers  and  those  of 
the  Indians  here.  The  people  from  England 
wore  heavy  leather  pumps  with  large  shiny- 
buckles  on  their  insteps.  At  one  time  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  believed  it  showed  wealth  to  wear 
shoes  containing  lots  of  leather.  So  the  nobles 
had  shoes  made  which  were  so  long  that  they 
had  to  tie  the  toes  of  them  up  to  their  waists. 

The  people  from  Holland  wore  stiff  un- 
flexible  wooden  shoes  which  kept  out  the  mois- 
ture but  seem  very  awkward  and  uncomfort- 
able when  we  try  them  on.  The  Indians  wore 
nice  soft  doeskin  mocassins  without  heels  or 
buckles. 

Later  our  grandmothers  put  their  feet  into 
high  laced  leather  shoes  with  inch-high  heels 
and  long,  narrow  pointed  toes. 

Today  we  wear  summer  shoes  patterned  after 
the  Indian's  moccasin.  Some  of  the  modern 
sandals  resemble  the  old  Roman  sandals,  con- 
sisting of  little  more  than  a  sole  and  a  few 
straps. 

Our  most  sensible  shoe  is  the  oxford.  With 
a  low  heel,  it  gives  the  proper  support  to  make 
walking  easy  and  graceful.  After  all,  we 
should  wear  shoes  for  comfort  rather  than 
appearance. — Doris  Fleming 


MORSE  AND  THE  TELEGRAPH 

Samuel  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  tele- 
graph, came  upon  his  invention  accidentally. 
He  was  on  board  a  ship  when  he  met  Dr. 
Jackson.  Dr.  Jackson  had  an  electric  mag- 
net in  which  Morse  became  interested.  The 
man  told  him  that  if  a  current  were  sent 
through  the  magnet,  it  would  draw  objects  to 
it. 

When  Morse  later  became  interested  in 
sending  message  by  wire,  he  thought  of  Dr. 
Jackson's  magnet.  He  made  an  electric  mag- 
net and  fastened  a  pencil  to  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  made  a  mark  on  a  sheet  of  paper  when- 
ever electricity  was  sent  through  it.  At  first 
he  could  not  get  the  people  to  believe  that  his 
invention  could  really  work  enough  to  be  of 
any  use.  Demonstration  finally  made  them 
believe. 

When  Morse  made  his  first  telegraph,  there 
was  only  a  spark  in  the  receiving  set.  Later  he 
had  the  key  fixed  and  teeth  set  in  at  even 
distances  apart  so  that  he  could  make  the 
dots  and  dashes. 

Still  later  he  fixed  the  key  so  that  when  it 
was  pressed  down  and  let  up  immediately,  it 
made  a  dot  which  meant  the  letter  "E".  When 
the  key  was  pressed  down  and  held  there  for 
a  second,  it  made  a  dash  equalling  the  lev.er 
"T".  Finally  he  perfected  the  telegrap'h 
so  that  operators  had  to  read  the  clicks  instead 
of  reading  the  dots  and  dashes  on  paper. 
(Please  turn  to  page  thirteen) 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 


Alan  Barker  has  been  enjoying  the  fine  pair 
of  skates  he   received   for  Christmas. 

Ovidia  Carlson  received  so  much  candy  for 
Christmas  that  she  still  has  some  of  it  left 
although  she  has  been  eating  a  few  pieces 
every  day. 

Eugene  Malley,  Lester  Medlock,  Fern  Fode, 
Milton  Miller,  and  John  Hetland  have  recent- 
ly received  boxes  from  home  which  made 
them  very  happy.  The  various  boxes  con- 
rained  candy,  cookies,  fruit  and  pretty  things 
to  wear. 


I  saw  an  airplane  today. — James  Trunkle. 
We    made    valentines  yesterday. 

— Delores  Boschee. 
Father  gave  Mrs.  McCormick  some  candy. 

— Ted  Lane. 

We  shall  have  a  valentine  box  next  week. 

— Irvin  Semingsen. 
Mother     bought     some     brown     pants.  I 
was  happy. — Norman  Cutler. 

Mother  bought  some  blue  overalls.  She 
gave    them    to    father. — Michael  Ward. 

1  got  a  box  from  mother  yesterday.  I  have 
a  knife,  a  dog,  and  some  valentine  candy. 

— Jack  Hagerman. 


It  is  February  now.  I  cut  some  paper  hatch- 
ets and  cherries. — Neal  Bertrand. 

We  had  cherry  pie  for  dinner  yesterday.  It 
was  good.    We  liked  it. — Reuben  Vassend. 

One  day  we  went  to  town.  We  saw  an  air- 
plane.   It  was  on  the  ground. — Milo  Curtin. 

Last  week  the  small  boys  made  a  snow  slide. 
We  slid  down  the  slide  on  our  sleds. 

— Norman  Fuson. 

The  little  girls  played  out  of  doors  yesterday. 
They  made  snowballs  and  threw  them. 

— Julia  Sabe. 

My  father  and  mother  came  to  the  school 
last  Friday.  They  took  me  home  with  them. 
I  had  a  good  time  at  home. — Bobby  Werth. 

Bobby's  mother  sent  some  oranges,  cookies, 
and  candy  to  Miss  Lillard  for  our  class.  Mrs. 
Vv^erth  was  kind.     We  thank  her. 

— Paul  Wickwire. 


Some  of  the  teachers  went  to  a  party  last 
night. — Irene  Clark. 

My  birthday  is  today.  I  got  a  box  from 
Lloyd. — Donald  Nelson. 

Lester  got  a  box  from  his  mother.  Donald 
has  a  birthday  cake. — Stuart  Bart. 

Donald  gave  Forrest  some  candy  this  morn- 
ing. He  will  give  him  some  cake  this  after- 
noon.— Charles  Hamlin. 


I  can  make  cocoa. 

Jack  got  a  box  from  his  mother.  His  father 
bought  new  skates  for  him. — John  Farthing. 

A  woman  came  to  our  room  this  morning. 
We  went  to  the  gym  with  Mrs.  Watts'  class. 
The  woman  went  to  the  gym,  too. 

— Vivian  Miller. 

I  was  surprised  that  a  young  man  of  Valier 
told   Miss  Schroeder  about  my  uncles. 

Miss  Tyler  bought  seven  oranges  for  me 
last  Friday. — Victoria  Herbold. 


VOLLEY  BALL 

The  boys  had  a  volley  ball  game  last  Sun- 
day. We  like  volley  ball.  We  had  a  good 
time. — John  Fitzwilliams. 

A  BASKETBALL  GAME 

The  big  boys  will  play  basketball  next 
Friday.  The  St.  Joseph's  team  will  play  here. 
I  shall  ask  Mrs.  Low  if  I  can  go  to  the  gym 
to  see  my  brother.  He  plays  on  the  St.  Jo- 
seph's   team. — Eddie  Lappin. 

VALENTINE'S  DAY 

Feb.  14  will  be  Valentine's  Day.  We  shall 
make  some  paper  valentines.  We  shall  put 
them  into  a  box.  We  shall  give  valentines 
to  each  other.  We  shall  send  valentines  to 
our  home  folks. — Gladys  Roose. 

WINTER 

In  winter  it  snows  very  hard.  The  rivers 
and  lakes  freeze.  Boys  and  girls  make  snow- 
houses,  snowballs,  and  snowslides.  They  have 
snowball  fights.  Some  boys  play  outdoors 
almost  every  day.    Almost  everyone  likes  winter. 

—Joe  Gill. 

OUT-DOOR  PLAY 

Some  small  boys  went  outdoors  last  Saturday. 
They  played  in  the  snow.  They  made  a  snow- 
slide.  I  pushed  the  wheelbarrow.  Eddie  and 
Richard  shoveled  the  snow.  I  dumped  the 
wheelbarrow.  Then  I  ran  to  the  shed  with 
It.  The  boys  got  rosy  cheeks.  We  had  a  good 
time. — Bozo  Kosanovich. 

THE  SHOW 

Last  Sunday  we  did  not  go  to  the  show 
because  the  movie  machine  was  broken.  We 
were  very  disappointed;  so  the  girls  gave  their 
society  program.  The  program  was  very 
good. — Frances  Kombol. 

Hildegarde  Wudel's  sister  wanted  her  to  stay 
home  for  a  few  weeks. 

Hildegarde  came  to  school  last  Sunday. 
She  was  happy  to  see  the  girls  and  boys.  She 
told  us  about  her  visit  at  home. 

—Walter  Chandler. 
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THE  RABBIT  DRIVE 

Last  Sunday  the  Whitehall  men  and  the 
Boulder  men  had  a  rabbit  drive.  They  walked 
for  six  miles  on  either  side  of  the  old  school 
house  down  in  the  valley.  The  Boulder  men 
got  seventy-four  rabbits.  The  Whitehall  men 
got  seventy-three  rabbits  and  four  magpies. 
The  Whitehall  men  won  so  the  Boulder  men 
had  to  buy  their  dinner.  They  got  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  rabbits  in  all.  They 
gave  the  rabbits  to  the  poor  people  in  Butte. 

— Lois  Barton. 

VALENTINE'S  DAY 

We  shall  make  many  valentines.  We  drew 
names.  We  shall  give  valentines  to  each  other. 
We  shall  give  them  to  our  families  too.  We 
shall   surprise   them. — Richard  McCarthy. 

Last  Sunday  we  went  to  the  chapel.  The 
girls  gave  a  program.  Catherine  Noyd  was  in 
charge.  The  program  was  very  good.  Mr. 
Starr  said  to  the  girls,  "Since  we  can  have  no 
show,  why  don't  you  give  your  program  again? 
The  teachers  and  children  want  to  see  it." 
Catherine  asked  me  if  I  liked  the  program. 
I  said  to  her,  "I  think  it  was  the  best  program  I 
ever   saw." — Adele  Mudro. 


BASKET  BALL 

All  the  girls  play  basketball  every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  night.  About  eighteen  of  the 
girls  play  ball.  We  like  the  game  very  much. 
Molly  Sweet  and  Eunice  Brandt  are  pretty  good 
players. — Nora  Caudill. 

VALENTINES 

We  are  making  valentines.  We  trace  the 
cat  on  the  paper  and  cut  it  out.  Then  we 
copy  the  verses  on  the  valentines.  The  cats 
are  white,  green,  yellow,  and  orange.  The 
hearts  are  cute.  We  will  send  them  to  friends 
in  our  letters. — Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

SOCIETY  PROGRAM 

Catherine  Noyd  was  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram. She  helped  the  girls  find  costumes. 
Evelyn  and  Anna  represented  "Going  Fishin." 
Caroline  Avery  and  Molly  Sweet  posed  "Duel- 
ing," while  Eunice  looked  frightened.  Then 
they  had  "Fashions,"  showing  dresses  of  1620, 
1835,  1925  and  1936.  We  had  a  good  time 
watching  them. — Opal  Dickey. 

NEWS 

Some  of  the  big  boys  went  to  the  High 
School  gym  to  see  the  Helena  team  play  with 
the  Boulder  town  team.  The  Helena  team 
won  48  to  31. 

The  grade  school  boys  came  to  our  gym  to 
play  last  Wednesday.  The  Junior  deaf  boys 
played  basketball  with  them.  The  Grade 
school  team  won  28  to  12. 

ON  THE  RIVER 

Last  Saturday  Bozo  Janich  and  I  went  to  the 
ice.    We  played.    I  fell.    I  hurt  my  back.  The 


ice  was  not  good  for  skating.  Bozo  and  I  had 
a  good  time. — Glenn  Hendrickson. 

The  big  boys  played  volley  ball  Sunday  after- 
noon. We  did  not  go  walking  because  it  was 
too  cold. 

The  little  boys  played  basketball  yesterday. 
The  big  boys  will  practice  basketball  tomorrow. 

— Don  Dyrdahl. 

RACES 

Sunday  afternoon  Miss  Serumgard  told  the 
girls  to  line  up.  They  carried  the  Indian 
Clubs  to  the  basement  and  ran  relay  races.  The 
girls  marched  around  the  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment and  then  Miss  Serumgard  told  them  that 
it  was  time  to  go  upstairs. — Alma  Clifton. 

Yesterday  we  traced  a  picture  of  a  cat.  Then 
we  cut  them  out.  They  will  be  valentines.  Miss 
Sturdevant  gave  some  string  to  us.  We  put 
it  on  the  cats  for  tails.  We  will  send  them 
home. — Gladys  Henry. 

A  SAD  ACCIDENT 

Last  month  John  Nordby  and  Roy  Engle 
started  out  on  skis  to  go  up  the  Boulder  and 
over  the  divide  into  Hill  Roarin.  A  big  bank 
of  snow  slid  down  the  mountain  just  about 
two  miles  from  Independence.  It  covered  up 
John  Nordby.  Roy  Engle  was  walking  ahead 
of  Nordby  and  did  not  get  covered  up. 

Roy  tried  to  find  John,  but  he  could  not. 
Then  hs  telephoned  from  Independence  back 
CO  Kauffman's  for  help.  Twenty  men  went  to 
dig  in  the  snow  to  find  Nordby's  body.  My 
brother  Bronson  went  up  to  help  pack  food  for 
the  men  to  eat.  All  the  men  had  to  wear  skis 
because  the  snow  was  30  inches  deep  in  the  roads 
and  trails.  Cars  could  only  go  part  way.  It 
was  very  cold  and  the  work,  hard. 

The  men  dug  several  days,  but  they  could  not 
find  Nordby.  They  think  he  is  covered  up 
with  50  feet  of  snow  on  top  of  him.  John 
Nordby  is  dead,  of  course.  My  brother  came 
home  Wednesday.  John  had  a  wife  and  a  little 
baby. — Orin  Miles. 


BASKETBALL 

Basketball  is  a  good  winter  sport  and  it 
makes  people  strong  and  healthy.  The  game 
was  started  by  a  young  man  named  James  Nai- 
smith  in  1891.  He  called  it  basketball,  because 
the  ball  was  thrown  through  a  hoop  or  basket. 

Basketball  is  played  inside  on  a  court  with 
a  hard  wooden  floor.  The  court  is  shaped 
like  a  rectangle  with  a  basket  at  each  end.  Each 
team  tries  to  toss  the  ball  through  the  oppo- 
nent's basket.  There  are  five  players  on  each 
team.  When  a  team  has  the  ball  it  must  try 
to  throw,  pass,  or  bounce  the  ball.  They  can- 
not run  with  it. 

Each  basket  counts  two  points.  When  a 
foul  is  made  the  man  fouled  gets  a  free  throw. 
If  the  ball  goes  through  the  basket  it  counts 
one  point. 

Players  should  be  strong  and  healthy  because 
the  game  is  fast.     Players  wear  short  trunks 
and  jerseys  or  blouses. — Evelyn  Higdem. 
(Please  turn  to  page  fourteen) 
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FEBRUARY 

Oh,  you  may  sing  of  bonny  May 
And  April's  silver  showers, 

The  red  of  gay   October's  leaves. 
Or  August's  fragrant  flowers; 

But  give  me  jolly,  crackling  fires 
And  snowflakes,  soft  and  merry. 

That  month  of  holidays  and  fun, 
Gay,  friendly  February! 

— Frances  Gorman  Risser. 


THE  FLAG 

Your  flag  and  my  flag — 

And  oh,  how  much  it  holds! 
Your  land  and  my  land 

Secure  within  its  folds! 
Your  heart  and  my  heart 

Beat  quicker  at  the  sight — 
Sun-kissed  and  wind-tossed — 

Red  and  blue  and  white. 

— W.  D.  Nesbit. 


HOW  TO  BE  BRAVE 

I'll  be  as  brave  as  Washington 

When  I  get  to  be  a  man, 
But  while  I'm  small,   I'll  try   to  be 

As  brave  as  ever  I  can. 

Not  to  cry  when  I  am  hurt 

Is  being  brave,  I  know; 
When  I'm  asked  to  do  what's  wrong. 

It's  brave  to  answer  "No." 

— Clara  Rader. 


WHAT  LINCOLN  HAD 

When  Lincoln  was  a  little  boy 

There  were  no  radios, 
No  motor  cars,  no  airplanes, 

Or  any  picture  shows. 

Where  he  lived,  no  libraries 

Were  built,  or  schools  like  ours. 

Nor   children's    free  museums, 
Where  one  may  stay  for  hours. 

But  none  of  these  was  needed 
To  make  him  want  to  be 

A  wise  and   useful  citizen. 
For  he  had  the  WILL  you  see. 

If,  with  our  great  advantages. 
We've  Lincoln's  will,  why  then. 

Though  we  may  never  be  as  great. 
We  will   be   useful  men. 

— Selected. 

MY  VALENTINE 

The  valentine  I'm  sending  says 
"The  one  that  I  love  best." 
There's  only  one  to  give  THAT  to, 
Perhaps  you  may  have  guessed. 
I'll  send  it  with  my  dearest  love 
To  you,  dear  mother  mine, 
To  tell  you  that  I'll  always  be 
Your    faithful  valentine. 

— Selected. 


MOTHER'S  VALENTINE 

She's  very  sweet,  my  mother  dear, 
I  want  to  tell  her  so  just  here; 
And  give  to  her  this  heart  of  mine 
And  sign  myself  her  Valentine. 


FATHER'S  VALENTINE 

Do  you  know  who  is  my  valentine 
My  lover  fond  and  true? 
Why  papa,  he  is  always  mine. 
Nor  would  I  change,  would  you? 

— Helen  D.  Saxe. 


JACK  FROST 

On  winter  nights  when  I'm  in  bed. 
All  snug  and  warm  from  toe  to  head — 
Up  to  my  window  Jack  Frost  creeps. 
And  paints  me  pictures  while  I  sleep. 
Upon  each  window-pane  he  traces, 
Trees  and  flowers  and  funny  faces, 
Sometimes  scenes  from  icy  lands. 
All  painted  by  his  fairy  hands. 

— Mary  Elizabeth  Ward. 

VALENTINE 

I  made  a  snow  man  yesterday 
So  jolly,  fat,  and  fine; 
I  pinned  a  red  heart  on  his  chest 
And  named  him  Valentine." 

Last  night  a  warm,  sweet  breeze  flew  by. 
And  stole  his  heart  so  gay; 
My  snow  man  melted  on  the  spot 
And  quickly  ran  away. 


FEBRUARY 

I  am  a  little  fellow. 
Thou  I'm  always  up-to-date. 
The   days   I   hold   within   my   hand   are  only 
twenty-eight, 
But  I  just  save  my  moments  up. 
And  count  them  o'er  and  o'er. 
Till  in  four  years  I've  enough  to  make  up  one 
day  more. 

But  little  folks  that  kindly  are,  and  pleasant 

in  their  play. 
May  save  enough  in  far  less  time  to  make  a 

happy  day. 

— Pauline  Camp. 


WHAT  IS  CHARM? 

Charm    is   the   measure   of   attraction's  power 

To  chain  the  fleeting  fancy  of  an  hour. 

And  rival  all  the  spell  of  Beauty's  dower. 

A  subtle  grace  of  heart  and  mind  that  flows 

With  tactful  sympathy  the  sweetest  rose. 

If  not  the  fairest,  that  the  garden  knows. 

A  quick  responsiveness  in  word  and  deed, 

A  dignity  and  stateliness  at  need, 

The  will  to  follow  or  the  art  to  lead. 

She  to  whom  this  most  gracious  gift  is  known 

Has  life's  great  potent  factor  for  her  own. 

And  rules  alike  the  cottage  and  the  throne. 

— Louise  Carroll  Thomas. 
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FEBRUARY,  1936 


This  wintry  month  brings  reminders  of  deeds 
performed  in  the  face  of  mighty  obstacles,  in 
order  that  we  might  exist  as  a  free,  independent 
nation. 

We  live  again  the  cold  winter  night  with 
George  Washington  and  his  poorly  clad,  weary 
soldiers,  as  they  cross  an  icy  river  in  search  of 
victory.  We  follow,  once  again,  the  pioneer 
trail  that  eventually  took  Abraham  Lincoln 
into  the  White  House  and,  what  is  more,  the 
hearts  of  his  people.  And  we  try  to  draw  from 
these  characters,  and  their  experiences,  material 
from  which  to  build  a  stronger,  sounder  char- 
acter within  ourselves  and  the  pupils  we  teach. 

Continued  study  of  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
and  other  strong  men  whose  anniversary  comes 
this  month,  brings  us  to  the  realization  that  they 
were  human  like  ourselves.  They  had  their 
weaknesses  and  their  faults,  but  they  also 
had  the  courage  and  the  will  to  develop  and  use 
the  good  talents  which  they  possessed.  They 
used  these  talents  to  benefit  their  country  and 
their  fellow  man  to  the  exclusion  of  their  own 
personal  rewards. 

We  see  them  not  as  individuals  set  apart,  on 
a  pedestal,  but  as  men,  who  standing  on  our 
own  common  level,  towered  above  the  mass 
because  they  dared  and  were  strong  enough 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
people.  They  were  guided  by  principles  and 
honestly  and  courageously  held  themselves 
above  the  baser  emotions  which  tempted  them  to 
turn  aside  for  more  immediate  personal  gain. 


A  Call  to  Arms 

To  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adult  Deaf  Citizen, 
of  each  and  every  City,  and  State  in  the  United 
States,  this  CALL  TO  ARMS  IS  DIRECTED. 

July  19th  to  24th,  is  the  date  set  for  the 
next  meeting  of  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  THE  DEAF,  headquarters  to  be  at 
HOTEL  SHERMAN,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
MR.  PETER  LIVSHIS  IS  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 

SO  WHAT?  SAY  YOU!  PLENTY  I 
SAY. 

Are  you  willing,  to  be  classified  as  unemploy- 
able, and  to  have  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Colonize,  you,  your  family,  to 
segregate  you  from  the  rest  of  American  Citi- 
zens, merely  because  you  are  deaf?  Don't  you 
want  the  right  to  live  your  own  life  as  you  see  fit, 
to  follow  your  own  trade,  to  raise  your  children 
as  other  normal  children  are  raised,  to  be  an 
honest,  self-supporting  citizen  of  the  United 
States? 

If  you  do,  then  you  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  a  Bill  was  offered  to  the  National 
Congress,  under  which  the  Deaf,  would  have 
been  colonized,  set  aside  as  unemployable,  and 
caused  to  live  the  life  of  Lepers,  or  other  un- 
touchables. Which  Bill,  had  it  been  passed, 
would  eventually  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
closing  of  every  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
America. 

DID  YOU  KNOW,  THAT  MAINLY 
THROUGH  THE  EFFORTS  OF  YOUR  N. 
A.  D.  OFFICERS,  this  Bill  was  discovered,  and 
such  pressure  brought  upon  it's  authors,  that 
it  was  abandoned,  or  changed.  That  one  act 
alone  of  your  N.  A.  D.  Officers,  should  make 
you  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  attend  the 
next  Convention  of  the  N.  A.  D.  and  to  pay 
your  dues  and  be  a  member  in  good  standing. 

This  is  no  time  for  Sectional,  Religious,  nor 
Racial  fussing  and  petty  jealousies  amongst  the 
deaf,  it  is  a  time  for  United  Action,  all  along 
the  line. 

WHY  NOT  MAKE  UP  YOUR  MIND 
RIGHT  NOW  TO  ATTEND  THE  1937 
CONVENTION  OF  THE  N.  A.  D  IN 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  July  19-24,  1937.  START 
SAVING  YOUR  MONEY  AND  BE  THERE. 
YOU'LL  NEVER  REGRET  IT. 

Troy  E.  Hill, 
Member  N.A.D.  Pub.  Committee. 


Speech  Getting  Better 

It  is  always  interesting  to  hear  what  is  said 
concerning  the  speech  of  our  students  from 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  them  in  various 
places  away  from  school.  At  a  recent  dinner 
I  sat  across  from  a  man  who  operates  a  clothing 
store  in  our  city.  This  clothing  store  has  sup- 
plied our  boys  with  necessary  clothing  for  many, 
many  years.  Almost  daily  some  of  our  boys 
have  occasion  to  trade  in  this  store.  The  con- 
versation turned  to  matters  concerning  the 
deaf.    The  proprietor  said  that  it  is  very  seldom 
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he  has  any  difficulties  in  understanding  the 
speech  of  our  boys.  Years  ago,  he  stated,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  pull  out  a  pad  and  write, 
but  now  the  boys  state  their  desires  in  good, 
spoken  English. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  test,  because  this  gentle- 
man represents  the  general  public.  We  have 
maintained  that  if  a  deaf  child,  educated  in 
our  schools,  speaks  carefully  he  can  usually  be 
understood  by  all  those  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  understand, 
but  if  the  listener  will  concentrate  as  much  on 
his  listening  as  the  speaker  has  had  to  con- 
centrate to  gain  the  speech  he  has,  there  will  be 
very  few  cases  of  misunderstanding. 

I  value  the  opinion  of  this  clothier  because 
it  shows  that  the  oral  efforts  of  our  boys  and 
girls  bring  results,  and  that  the  efforts  of  our 
teachers  in  speech  teaching  are  not  always  as 
fruitless  as  we  may  sometimes  feel. 

To  our  pupils  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  always 
pleasing  to  the  superintendent  and  teachers  of 
our  school  to  hear  these  encouraging  remarks 
about  your  educational  progress.  Keep  up  the 
good  work!  Try  to  speak  your  best  the  first 
time.  If  you  do  this  you  will  not  have  to  repeat 
so  often.  You  save  time  and  embarrassment  to 
yourself  and  to  your  friends. 

To  the  teachers  I  wish  to  say  that  the  opinion 
expressed  by  this  clothier  in  our  city  is  a 
testimonial  of  the  quality  of  your  efforts  in  the 
classroom.  If  we  are  everlastingly  at  it  results 
do  come.  —  Supt.  Elstad,  of  the  Minnesota 
School. 


The  Secret  of  One  Slow  Pupil's 
Success 

Some  months  ago  the  research  department 
of  one  of  the  leading  fact-finding  agencies 
of  this  country  undertook  to  find  out  the 
reasons  for  white  collar  workers  losing  their 
jobs.  Letters  were  sent  out  to  corporations 
of  various  kinds  asking  for  lists  of  employees 
who  had  been  dismissed  within  a  given  period 
of  time  and  the  causes  of  the  dismissals. 
Large  department  stores,  offices  of  manufac- 
turing plants,  insurance  companies,  business 
offices  of  all  sorts  were  included  in  the  sur- 
vey. Data  were  assembled  in  5,000  cases.  It 
developed  that  a  preponderating  majority  of 
these  5,000  men  and  women  had  lost  their 
positions  because  of  what  seemed  trivial  rea- 
sons, because  of  so-called  "little  things."  Very 
few,  in  fact  about  five  per  cent,  lost  out  be- 
cause of  lack  of  training  and  ability,  ability 
itself  playing  a  negligible  part.  Only  a  few 
were  dismissed  for  dishonesty.  The  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  the  large  majority  were 
carelessness,  laziness,  lack  of  neatness,  procras- 
tination, unwillingness  to  follow  orders  to  the 
letter.  Boiled  down,  the  chief  cause  of  fail- 
ure was — "taking  things  easy." 

We  have  long  contended  that  success  in 
any  undertaking  depends  more  on  the  will  to 
do  than  on  the  ability.  Without  the  will  to 
do,   ability   is   of   little   value,   and   often  the 


desire  and  the  determination  to  do  develops 
the  ability  to  do.  To  at  least  one  of  her 
normal  training  classes  Dr.  Caroline  A.  Yale 
was  fond  of  saying:  "Do  a  thing  until  you  do 
it  so  well  you  will  like  doing  it."  We  like 
to  do  the  thing  we  can  do  well,  and  there 
are  very  few  things  worth  doing  that  we  can 
learn  to  do  without  going  through  the  practice 
which  makes  for  perfection. 

What  is  true  of  workers  in  other  fields  is 
true  of  teachers,  officers  and  pupils  of  a  school. 
Taking  things  easy  results,  if  not  in  failure, 
in  very  mediocre  work.  If  we  care  enough 
about  becoming  good  teachers,  good  supervi- 
sors, good  students,  we  will  succeed  in  the  end. 

There  happens  to  be  in  this  school  a  boy 
who  appeared,  when  he  first  was  brought  to 
school,  to  be  uneducable.  Teachers  struggled 
with  him  for  several  months  and  he  was  fi- 
nally sent  home  as  entirely  deficient  mentally. 
Two  years  later  he  was  brought  back  to 
school.  Expecting  nothing,  another  teacher 
began  the  struggle.  After  some  weeks  the 
dormant  mind  began  to  show  signs  of  awaken- 
ing. After  a  year  or  so  somebody  commen- 
ted on  this  boy's  speech  to  the  supervising 
teacher  of  the  primary  department.  "Yes," 
she  replied.  "Every  time  that  child  opens 
his  mouth  he  does  the  very  best  he  can."  All 
along  he  has  been  one  of  our  very  slow  pu- 
pils. But  no  matter  what  he  did,  whether 
he  spoke  or  wrote  or  swept  a  floor,  he  has 
done  the  very  best  he  could.  And  he  can  be 
trusted  to  do  it  without  supervision  or  help. 
He  will  leave  this  school  eventually  with  a 
sixth  or  seventh  grade  education.  His  suc- 
cess has  been  entirely  a  matter  of  the  will  to 
do. 

If  we  want  to,  we  can.  If  we  adopt  a  policy 
of  "taking  it  easy"  and  "getting  by",  no  mat- 
ter how  able  and  well-trained  we  may  be,  we 
shall   fail. — E.   J.,   in   the  Carolinian. 


Physically  Crippled  and  Mentally 
Crippled  Children 

Many  children,  either  from  birth  or  from 
post-natal  accident  or  disease,  are  doomed  to 
pass  through  life  physically  crippled.  They  are 
unable  to  take  part  in  the  games  and  sports 
that  are  the  delight  of  normal  children.  Not 
for  them  are  the  trophies  awarded  to  winners  or 
the  applause  of  the  multitude  for  physical 
prowess.  When  afflicted  ones  are  relegated  to 
the  side  lines,  where  they  poignantly  realize 
their  handicap.  Humanity  demands  that  these 
hapless  ones  shall  receive  from  their  normal 
fellow  beings  kindness  and  consideration  that 
will  help  to  make  easier  for  them  their  pathway 
through  life. 

Many  other  children  are  born  into  the  world 
mentally  crippled.  Nature  has  inflicted  upon 
them  a  deficiency  of  intellectual  capacity  that 
renders  them  unable  to  compete  with  normal 
children  in  mental  activities.  For  them  the 
pathway  of  learning  is  a  most  difficult,  and 
thorny  one.    We  who  are  endowed  with  normal 
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— or  maybe  supernormal — minds  and  to  whom 
the  lessons  of  childhood  were  easy  to  learn,  are 
in  no  position  to  realize  the  condition  of  these 
children  of  limited  mentality  when  they  try  to 
learn  the  lessons  assigned.  Many  of  them  try 
harder,  study  harder,  than  their  mentally  gifted 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  they  are  unable  to  over- 
come Nature's  heavy  handicap. 

There  is  a  close  parallel  between  physically 
crippled  and  mentally  crippled  children.  Both 
are  heavily  handicapped  in  their  way  through 
life.  Humanity  demands  that  the  kindness, 
consideration,  and  help  given  to  one  class  shall 
be  given  to  the  other.  When  these  mentally 
deficient  children  fail  to  understand,  when  they 
fail  to  learn  their  lessons,  and  when  they  fail 
to  keep  pace  with  their  more  fortunate  fellows, 
impatience,  harshness,  reproof,  and  punish- 
ment only  add  to  the  infliction  that  nature  has 
imposed  on  them.  What  they  need  and  what 
they  should  receive  are  the  utmost  of  patience, 
kindliness,  encouragement,  and  help  that  we  can 
give  them.  Severity  will  not  make  good  scholars 
of  them,  neither  will  kindness,  but  kindness  will 
make  them  happier.  When  they  fail  to  make 
good  in  tasks  assigned,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  their  fault  but  their  misfortune. 
Though  slow  of  mind,  these  children  have 
human  feelings,  and  what  must  be  the  eff-ect 
upon  them  when  they  are  reproved  or  punished 
for  failure,  when  they  know  chat  they  have 
done  their  best  with  the  limited  mentality  that 
nature  has  given  them? 

A  considerable  proportion  of  children  in 
schools  for  the  deaf — and  in  all  schools  for 
that  matter — are  mentally  crippled  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree.  For  them  educational  pos- 
sibilities are  limited,  and  they  are  most  in  need 
of  the  best  that  it  is  in  us  to  give  them. 

— J.   L.  Smith. 


Where  do  You  Want  to  Go? 

An  elderly  man,  accompanied  by  a  small 
girl  recently  started  for  a  walk.  With  an 
air  of  uncertainty,  if  not  confusion,  the  pa- 
triarch turned  to  the  child  and  said,  "Which 
way  shall  we  go?"  The  little  girl  quickly 
replied,  "Where  do  you  want  to  go?"  1  his 
brief  incident,  inconsequential  as  it  was,  offers 
a    thought    worthy    of  meditation. 

There  are  many  people  today  who  appar- 
ently have  but  a  vague  conception  of  where 
they  want  to  go.  In  other  words,  they  have 
no  fixed  and  definite  goal  or  destination  in 
life.  The  man  who  desires  to  succeed  in  this 
world  of  aff-airs,  and  who  has  not  already  done 
so,  should  lose  no  time  in  determining  for 
himself  where  J:ie  wants  to  go,  what  avenue  of 
endeavor  he  wishes  to  pursue,  what  he  desires 
to  accomplish. 

Drifting  along  may  be  more  than  pleasant. 
Avoiding  the  sharp  stones  of  the  rigidly 
straight  thoroughfare  that  leads  somewhere, 
in  favor  of  the  soft  grassy  side  streets,  seeking 
the  sunshine  and  avoiding  the  shadows,  may 
create  a  delusion  of  satisfaction  and  happi- 
ness for  the  time  being,   but  in  the  end  he 


will  learn  with  regret,  which  cannot  be  erased, 
that  he  has  been  walking  around  in  circles 
which  have  taken  him  nowhere. 

Let  us  consider  the  following  examples: 
The  man  who  works  fitfully,  spends  lavishly, 
takes  no  interest  in  anything  other  than  what 
appeals  to  his  appetites,  constantly  seeks 
pleasure,  growls  and  grumbles  over  what  little 
effort  he  is  required  to  make  to  furnish  him- 
self a  living  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
drifter,  aimlessly  wandering,  not  getting  any- 
where, and  will  find  himself  when  age  creeps 
upon  him — and  these  should  be  the  halcyon 
days  of  a  well  spent  life  —  discouraged,  dis- 
satisfied, discontented, — a  failure.  The  man 
who  makes  a  job  of  his  position,  works  for  the 
very  love  of  it,  saves,  denies  himself  useless 
extravagances,  constantly  seeks  self-improve- 
ment,  is  honest,  industrious,  thrifty  and  the 
happy  possessor  of  a  sunny  optimism,  is  get- 
ting somewhere.  The  lode  star  of  success  is 
guiding  him — he  goes  forward  with  confidence 
to    an    exalted  destination. 

Requisite  to  one's  success  are  labor,  study, 
thrift,  sacrifice.  He  must  labor  while  others 
play,  study  while  others  dance,  save  while 
others  spend,  sacrifice  desires  for  ease  and 
luxury  while  others  are  rushing  hither  and 
thither  in  search  of  thrills,  and  refuse  to  be 
turned  aside  by  the  attractions  and  distrac- 
tions of  gayety  with  which  the  present  period 
is  filled.  If  he  repels  the  allurements  con- 
fronting him  in  every  direction,  follows  strict- 
ly the  outlined  path,  stepping  neither  to  the 
right  nor  the  left,  the  goal  of  his  aspirations 
will  be  attained.  Those  who  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price  will  succeed. — John  H.  Cowles. 
 0  

Are  We  Really  Educating  Youth? 

(Continued  from  page  two) 

hues  the  student  with  the  creative,  artistic  spirit 
which  insures  a  pure  unselfish  joy  of  life  and 
enables  man  to  see  and  to  appreciate  the  beauti- 
ful wherever  he  finds  it,  and  to  create  it  where- 
ever  he  feels  it  should  be.  The  school  cannot, 
by  preaching  to  its  students  and  appealing  to 
their  intellects,  expect  to  arrive  at  a  realization 
of  this  objective.  It  must  provide  a  medium 
in  which  the  student  can  feel  the  influence  of 
the  beautiful  and  can  react  in  a  positive  way 
to  its  phenomena. 

Appreciation  is  a  "self"  activity.  It  is  a  result 
of  the  reaction  of  the  inner  man.  Long  ago  did 
we  give  up  the  idea  in  which  we  thought  all  the 
teacher  had  to  do  was  write  into  the  student's 
consciousness  certain  ideas  and  ideals,  and 
presto  a  cultivated  man  was  the  result.  Today 
we  realize  the  real  situation.  The  teacher  must 
be  an  unaffected  lover  of  the  beautiful,  a  lover  of 
life,  a  practical  idealist  who  can  prepare  a 
medium  in  which  students  can  react  in  a  positive 
aesthetic  manner  to  the  universe  and  can  solve 
original  problems  and  create  new  worlds  in 
terms  of  the  artistic  ideal.  Luckily  no  one 
has  a  corner  on  appreciation  teaching.  It  can 
be  done  as  effectively  in  industrial  arts  as  in 
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English.  Any  teacher  who  loves  hfe  can  im- 
bue her  students  with  a  love  for  the  idealistic 
things  in  life.  She  can,  but  does  she?  The 
motion  picture  industry  today,  supported  by 
public  demand,  is  a  glaring  accusation  against 
the  aesthetic  teaching  of  our  schools.  It  is  the 
result,  obviously  of  a  neurotic,  mechanical  age 
which  demands  action  and  which  hurls  its 
already  jarred  nerves  against  an  ever  more 
violent  stimuli.  It  is  the  task  of  the  new  school 
to  throw  away  all  material  which  is  lifeless  and 
to  put  in  its  place  material  v.'hich  will  give  the 
students  real  aesthetic  thrills,  which  will  develop 
the  higher  appreciatory  capacities  of  the  indiv- 
dual.  Obviously,  every  individual  reacts  dif- 
ferently to  given  situations,  yet  if  he  meets 
with  a  genuine  experience  in  which  he  really 
finds  himself  interested  for  its  own  sake,  a  pos- 
sible productive  stimulus  has  been  set  up.  The 
adviser's  task  then  is  to  help  the  student  find  a 
problem  in  his  situation  which  will  allow  origi- 
nality and  initiative  to  function.  The  school 
then  will  place  a  premium  on  original  produc- 
tion rather  than  a  routine  procedure. 

The  real  joy  of  life  does  not  come  to  the 
normal  individual  in  knowing  factual  know- 
ledge, conjugations,  dates,  or  theorems. 

 0  

LOCALS  AND  PERSONALS 


MISS  FLORENCE  LOVELL 
Miss  Florence  Lovell  died  in  her  sleep  Janu- 
ary 26th.     She  was  visiting  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Adams  at  the  State  Vocational  School 
for  Girls  in  the  Helena  valley. 

Miss  Lovell  had  been  head  teacher  of  the  State 
School  for  Backward  Children  for  20  years. 
She  was  an  elderly  woman  and  as  far  as  is  knovvn 
had  no  immediate  relatives.  Her  death  was 
v/holly  unexpected  even  though  she  had  not 
been  feeling  well  since  last  fall.  Her  unceasing 
labors  when  she  should  have  been  conserving 
her  health  undoubtedly  hastened  her  death. 
Her  body  was  shipped  to  Kalispell  for  burial. 

Miss  Lovell's  long,  untiring,  faithful  service 
and  her  devotion  to  high  ideals  makes  her  pass- 
ing a  personal  and  a  public  loss.  She  left  to 
her  associates  the  record  of  a  pure  and  stain- 
less life,  and  to  the  school  an  enviable  record 
of  service  which  sets  a  high  standard  for  the 
person  who  succeeds  her. 


Miss  Nora  Lund,  head  teacher  at  the  School 
for  Backward  Children,  received  the  sad  news 
of  the  death  of  her  father  January  17th.  She 
has  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  personnel  of  the 
school. 

Miss  Helen  Schroeder,  a  teacher  in  the  De- 
partment for  the  Blind,  was  called  to  Missoula, 
January  22nd,  by  the  serious  illness  and  sub- 
sequent death  of  her  father,  A.  W.  Schroeder. 
We  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  condolence 
to  the  entire  family. 

Miss  Anne  Serumgard  has  been  confined  to 
her  room  for  several  days  with  a  severe  case 
of  pink-eye. 


Miss  Hilda  Miller  is  slowly  recovering  from 
a   similar  attack. 

Mr.  LeRoy  Noble  is  the  proud  possessor  of 
a  new  radio.  Nothing  but  weather  30  below  can 
chase  him  out  of  his  room  during  the  off 
periods. 

The  personnel  of  the  school  has  been  rather 
closely  confined  the  past  two  weeks  by  snow, 
blizzards  and  sub-zero  weather.  The  tunnels 
between  our  buildings  have  proven  very  useful. 

Mr.  Low  and  the  boys  of  the  carpenter  shop 
have  constructed  six  sturdy  looms  for  use  in 
the  afternoon  weaving  class.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Low.  the  girls  are  enjoying  their  work  very 
much. 

Last  week,  the  seventh  and  eight'h  grades 
entertained  the  school  with  two  short  plays. 
They  acted  out  two  stories  which  they  have 
studied  in  reading  class.  Every  one  enjoyed 
the  treat  and  we  hope  to  see  more  of  such 
activity.  The  hoys  and  girls  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  performance  as  they  had 
very  little  coaching. 

Two  very  pleasant  gatherings  were  held  Janu- 
ary 25th  to  honor  Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant 
on  her  birthday.  Miss  Hilda  Miller  entertained 
at  contract  bridge  in  the  afternoon.  That 
evening  a  group  of  friends  gave  Miss  Sturdevant 
a  pleasant  surprise  party.  The  time  was  en- 
joyably  spent  in  converration  and  sewing.  The 
evening  was  concluded  with  delicious  refresh- 
ments, including  a  birthday  cake. 

 0  

GIRLS'  ITEMS 

Florence  Reinke,  Reporter 

Eunice  Brandt  has  been  in  the  hospital  with 
the  pink  eye. 

Programs  for  Lincoln's  birthday  were  held 
in  each  class  room  this  year. 

Catherine  Noyd's  brother  Fred  was  here  re- 
cently. He  is  a  pharmacist.  Catherine  is  proud 
of  him. 

It  has  been  so  cold  outside,  day  after  day 
that  we  have  not  left  the  school.  The  girls 
have  had  no  chance  to  get  to  town  to  buy 
valentines. 

On  Monday  the  large  girls  made  scrap  books 
in  the  sewing  room.  The  books  are  for  the 
hospital.  Mrs.  Lee  served  orange-ade  and 
cook'es  after  class. 

The  snow  has  formed  many  beautiful  patterns 
around  here  and  not  to  be  outdone  the  sun 
came  up  this  morning  and  put  on  a  show  of 
its  own.  A  straight  shaft  of  sunlight  with 
a  rainbow  curved  around  it  gave  us  an  unusual 
picture. 

The  Society  held  a  Leap  Year,  Valentine 
party  on  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  8.  The  girls 
invited  the  boys  and  served  them  at  lunch 
rime.  We  were  kept  very  busy.  Caroline  Avery 
was  in  charge  and  she  worked  hard  to  make 
the  party  the  success  that  it  was. 
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Hildegarde  Wudel  returned  to  school  on  the 
second  of  February.  She  has  been  in  South 
Dakota  to  attend  the  family  reunion  for  her 
mother's  and  father's  golden  wedding  anni- 
versary. She  was  glad  of  the  chance  to  go, 
because  she  had  not  seen  them  for  a  long  time. 

Catherine  Noyd,  Eunice  Brandt  and  Florence 
Reinlce  enjoyed  helping  Mrs.  GrifHn  decorate 
the  cup  cakes  for  the  Leap  Year  Party.  We 
used  our  own  ideas  and  many  inspired  de- 
corations were  the  result.  Before  we  went  back 
to  school  Mrs.  GrifHn  treated  us  to  tea  and 
cup  cakes. 

We  had  a  series  of  tableaux  for  the  P.  H. 
Brown  Society  program,  directed  by  Catherine 
Noyd.     They  included: 

"The  Toy  Shop" 

A  Doll  Eunice  Brandt 

A  Clown    Clarice  Petrick 

A  Rabbit   Mollie  Sweet 

A    Sailor  Florence  Reinke 

A  Rag  Doll  Evelyn  Higdem 

A  Ballet  Dancer     Annie  Kombol 

An    Aviator     Caroline  Avery 

"Frolicking  Girls"   Florence  Reinke 

Clarice  Petrick 

"Changing  Fashions"  Annie  Kombol 

Eunice  Brandt 
Mollie  Sweet 
Florence  Reinke 

"The  Minuet"   Eunice  Brandt 

Caroline  Avery 

"The   Duelers"  Mollie  Sweet 

Caroline  Avery 

"Going   Fishin"  Evelyn  Higdem 

Annie  Kombol 

"Revels"    Florence  Reinke 

Mollie  Sweet 
Eunice  Brandt 
Caroline  Avery 
Clarice  Petrick 

"Vanities"  Clarice  Petrick 

Caroline  Avery 
•       '  Florence  Reinke 

"Life"  "-  .  The  entire  group 

The  next  night  the  girls  put  the  show  on 
for  the  whole  school  because  there  was  no 
movie  show.     Everyone  enjoyed  it. 

One  of  our  former  students,  Mrs.  Huck  Vel- 
mo  Goldizen  has  a  new  baby  boy.     He  was 
born  on  Feb.  1st.  Now  she  has  two  boys. 
■  0  

BOYS'  ITEMS 

Richard  MuUins,  Reporter 


Orin  Miles  received  news  of  his  brother-in- 
law's  death. 

All  basketball  games  with  outside  schools 
have  been  called  off  because  of  sickness. 

Stuart  Bart  went  home  for  a  week-end  visit 

c.l  J  ;C  u"ncd  Cv."c\z-/.     He  h-'.d  a  ccod  f'me. 


The  boys  are  getting  restless  because  they 
have  been  shut  in  so  long  by  the  sub-zero 
weather. 

Harley  McAdams  has  been  in  the  hospital 
for  more  than  a  month  with  pneumonia.  He 
is  improving  rapidly  now. 

The  small  boys  are  enjoying  the  snow  drifts. 
They  like  to  dig  holes  in  the  drifts.  They 
have  waded  all  over  the  yard. 

The  public  school  team  took  our  small  boys 
into  camp  with  a  basketball  score  of  28  to  12. 
The  game  makes  the  fourth  played  between 
these  two  teams,  this  year.  Each  have  won 
two  games,  now. 

Mr.  Starr  was  on  duty  in  the  chapel  yesterday 
afternoon.  He  told  us  part  of  the  story,  Ben 
Hur.  Then  the  big  boys  played  volley  ball 
in  the  gym.  It  is  better  than  basketball.  We 
would  like  to  play  volley  ball  every  night. 

Some  of  the  teachers  and  boys  played  a 
basketball  game  last  week.  It  was  30  below 
zero  and  a  blizzard  was  blowing.  The  gym 
was  very  cold.  Some  of  the  boys  wore  gloves 
and  one  boy  had  on  a  stocking  cap.  All  the 
players  wore  sweat  shirts  and  pants  to  cut  the 
wind.     The   game  ended   in  a  tie. 

The  large  boys  and  girls  played  basketball 
at  Townsend.  Before  the  game  they  saw  an 
interesting  exhibition  of  boxing.  When  the 
boys  came  to  the  mat  one  had  on  a  baseball 
catcher's  mask  and  some  shin  guards.  The 
other  boy  had  on  a  football  head  gear  and 
a  catcher's  chest  protector.  Before  the  bout 
started  the  referee  took  a  hammer  out  of  one 
boy's  glove  and  a  hack  saw  from  under  the 
chest  protector.    The  boys  boxed  three  rounds. 

Both  of  our  teams  lost  their  game.  The 
boys  were  defeated  3 1  to  23. 

 0  

CHRONOLOGY   FOR  1935 

Dec.  15,  1934 — Finland  was  the  only  nation 
which  paid  the  installment  on  her  war 
debt.     All  other  nations  defaulted. 

Dec.  17,  1934 — At  an  auction  sale  in  London, 
the  French  Government  paid  75,000  doUara 
for  a  collection  of  three  hundred  eighteen 
letters  written  by  Napoleon  to  his  second 
wife. 

Jan.  1,  1935 — Persia's  name  will  be  changed  to 
Iran  after  New  Year's  Day  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  more  suitably  describes  the  present 
kingdom  than  the  word  Persia.  Persia's 
New  Year's  Day  will  not  be  until  March 
22. 

Jan.    2 — Hauptman's   trial   was  begun. 

Jan.  9 — Bruno  Richard  Hauptman  is  identified 
by  Dr.  J.  F.  Condon  as  the  murderer  of 
Charles  Lindbergh,  Jr. 

Jan.  11 — Miss  Amelia  Earhart  Putnam  made 
her  Pacific  flight  from  Honolulu  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Jan.  28 — Poison  liquor  has  killed  16  at  Utica, 
New  York,  6  at  Brooklyn,  and  17  at 
Gloversville,  and  Rome. 
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Feb.  8 — The  Phillipine  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  Manilla,  approved  a  charter  for 
the  Commonwealth  government  that  will 
function  for  the  decade  to  precede  separa- 
tion from  the  United  States. 

Feb.  12 — The  $4,000,000  United  States  Navy 
dirigble  balloon,  Macon,  sank  in  the  Paci- 
fic several  miles  off  Point  Sur,  California, 
due  to  a  sharp  gust  of  wind  straining  a 
structurally  weak  frame. 

Feb.  13 — Richard  Hauptman  was  sentenced  to 
die  in  the  electric  chair  sometime  during 
the  week  of  March  18. 

Mar.  2 — King  Pradjadhipok  of  Siam  resigned 
his  throne. 

Mar.  15 — A  bill  passed  by  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
ture of  Canada  placed  the  Dionne  quin- 
tuplets under  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Welfare. 

Mar.  23 — The  constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Philippines  was  approved  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

Mar.  30 — The  NRA  was  ruled  unconstitutional. 

Apr.  20 — A  twenty  dollar  gold  note  of  Lind- 
bergh ransom  money  was  taken  in  at  a 
gas  filling  station  in  Indianapolis. 

May  4 — The  ten  cent  chain  letter  craze  was 
spreading  over  the  United  States. 

May  28 — The  Dionne  quintuplets  had  the-r 
first  birthday  party  at  Callander,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

May  28 — The  California  Pacific  International 
Exposition  was  officially  opened  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

July  18 — John  D.  Rockfeller  passed  his  ninety- 
sixth  birthday  on  his  estate  near  Lakewood, 
New  Jersey. 

Aug.  15 — Will  Rogers  and  Wiley  Post  were 
instantly  killed  in  an  airplane  crash. 

Sept.  8 — Senator  Huey  P.  Long  was  assassinated 
by  Dr.  Carl  A.  Weiss. 

Oct.  7-— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  held 
Its  first  session  in  its  new  $10,000,000  build- 
ing. 

Oct.  18 — Earthquakes  at  Helena,  Montana, 
killed  two  and  made  two  hundred  homes 
uninhabitable.  Two  schools  were  destroyed 
other  public  buildings  were  damaged. 

Oct.  1 — Another  very  severe  earthquake  rocked 
Helena,  Montana,  bringing  the  total  num- 
ber of  quakes  up  to  five  hundred  fifty 
since  October  12. 

Nov.  11 — The  San  Diego  California  Exposition 
closed. 

Nov.    15 — In    Ethiopia,    unburied    dead  have 

made  Garahai  uninhabitable. 
Nov.   25 — The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 

the  late  Andrew  Carnegie  was  celebrated 

on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Dec.  9 — Hauptman's  plea  for  a  review  of  his 

trial    was    refused   by    the    United  States 

Supreme  Court. 

—Mae  Ward. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

(Continued  from  page  four.) 

Samuel  Morse  steadily  improved  his  telegraph 
until  he  perfected  the  one  in  operation  in 
our  depots   today. — Mike  Maloney. 

A  HEALTHY  DAY 

Do  you  follow  a  health  routine  every  day? 
Doing  so  makes  you  strong  and  able  to  re- 
sist disease,  and  nobody  wants  to  be  weak  and 
sickly.  Your  healthy  day  should  be  something 
like   the   one   I   shall   describe   for  you. 

In  the  morning  you  should  get  up  and 
take  a  cold  shower.  This  wakes  you  up  and 
starts  the  blood  circulating.  You  should  eat 
a  very  big  breakfast,  because  you  usually  go 
right  to  work  or  play.  If  you  exercise  or 
try  to  study  after  a  heavy  meal,  your  brain 
and  limbs  rob  the  stomach  of  blood  which 
should  be  helping  you  digest  your  food.  When 
you  get  through  eating,  you  should  sit  still  for 
awhile   to   give   the   food  a  chance   to  digest. 

At  recess  you  should  wash  your  hands  and 
face.  Cleanliness  prevents  disease.  Wash 
again  before  eating  dinner.  After  dinner  you 
should  get  out  and  get  some  fresh  air  but 
not   exercise   too  much. 

In  the  afternoon  after  school  you  should 
go  out  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  and  get 
your  exercise.  Swimming,  walking,  skating, 
playing  games,  and  riding  a  bicycle  are  good 
exercises. 

Clean  up  for  supper.  After  supper  about 
the  best  plan  to  follow  is  to  listen  to  the  ra- 
dio, or  read,  or  prepare  your  lessons  for  the 
next  day. 

Before  you  go  to  bed,  you  should  take  a 
warm  bath,  because  this  cleans  and  relaxes 
you  and  makes  you  sleepy.  You  should  have 
plenty  of  warm  bed  clothes  and  open  the 
window  wide.  Sleep  nine  or  ten  hours.  Then 
you'll    be    healthy. — Floyd  McDowlell. 

THE  SNOW  STORM 

One  day  white  clouds  above  were  seen; 
Soon  the  wind  began  to  blow. 
It    swept    the    clouds   o'er    school    and  home. 
To  drop  a  layer  of  snow. 

Children    scampered    and    doors    were  closed. 
For  all  knew  the  storm  would  freeze. 
They  could  expect  on  cloudy  days, 
That  a  storm  like  this  would  seize. 

Outside  the  night  was  very  dark; 
Within   'twas  cozy   and  mild. 
Never  before  did  such   a  storm. 
Grow  so  cold  and  so  wild. 

By  morning  the  storm  had  passed  away. 
The  snow  had  been  drifted  high. 
The  day  was  calm;  the  sun  came  out 
And  melted  it  by  and  by. 

— Wayne  Bassett. 

 0  

Easy  success  is  not  permanent. 
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DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

(Continued  from  page  six) 


DANIEL 

Daniel  was  a  Jewish  man  who  was  captured 
and  taken  to  Babylon.  He  was  a  wise  man 
and  the  king  asked  him  many  questions. 
Daniel  helped  the  king  and  gave  him  good 
advice.     The   king  liked  Daniel. 

One  day  Daniel  was  thrown  into  a  den  of 
lions  because  he  had  worshiped  God.  The 
lions  did  not  harm  him.  God  protected  him. 
When  the  king  saw  Daniel  alive  the  next  day 
he  believed  that  Daniel's  God  was  real  and 
powerful  and  he  set  Daniel  free  and  put 
Daniel's  enemies  in  the  lions'  den.  The  lions 
killed  them. — Robert  Guerre. 

TRACKS  IN  THE  SNOW 

In  the  winter  the  snow  covers  the  ground  and 
we  can  see  the  tracks  of  many  animals.  When 
we  walk  into  the  woods  we  see  many  different 
tracks.     They  lead  in  all  directions. 

We  can  find  the  tracks  of  rabbits,  birds, 
squirrels,  coyotes,  deer,  and  bear  if  we  walk 
far  enough.  All  of  these  animals  live  in  the 
hills  and  they  are  wild.  Sometimes  we  can 
see  the  live  animals,  but  even  if  we  do  not  see 
them  we  know  they  are  around  because  we  know 
what  their  tracks  are  like. 

Many  of  the  rabbits  come  into  our  yards  to 
feed  on  the  grass.  At  night  people  hear  the 
coyotes  howl  near  the  ranches. — Fred  Lavoie. 

A  VALENTINE 

Bernice  was  six  years  old  when  her  mother 
told  her  a  good  story  about  Sc.  Valentine.  She 
told  her  that  St.  Valentine  lived  many  years 
ago.  He  loved  the  birds  and  he  tried  to  make 
them  happy.  People  still  remember  him  by 
sending  little  messages  and  tokens  of  love 
secretly  to  each  other,  as  though  the  birds  were 
carrying  them. 

Bernice  planted  some  primrose  seed  in  a 
box  by  the  window.  She  took  care  of  the 
young  plants  and  one  day  a  beautiful  flower 
grew  on  the  plant.  When  one  flower  grew 
old  another  pretty  pink  flower  came  to  take  its 
place. 

When  Valentine  Day  came  again,  Bernice 
gave  her  beautiful  plant  to  a  sick  aunt  for  a 
valentine.  Her  aunt  was  very  happy.  Bernice 
liked  this  very  much.  She  decided  to  grovi? 
more  plants  and  give  them  to  lame  children  for 
valentines.  She  kept  on  planting  new  prim- 
roses for  valentines.  She  kept  one  plant  each 
year  for  seed. — Dale  Glasser. 

THE  ELVES  AND  THE  SHOEMAKER 

A  poor  shoemaker  had  used  up  most  of  his 
leather  and  still  he  could  not  make  enough 
money  to  live  upon. 


One  day  he  cut  the  last  of  his  leather  into 
pieces  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  then  he  went 
to  bed. 

The  next  morning  he  found  the  shoes  all 
finished.  The  work  had  been  done  well.  He 
sold  the  shoes  for  a  high  price  and  bought 
enough  leather  to  make  two  pairs  of  shoes. 
He  cut  out  the  pieces  that  day  and  left  them. 
The  next  morning  he  found  two  pairs  of  shoes 
finished.  This  happened  many  times  and  the 
shoemaker  became  prosperous. 

Just  before  Christmas  the  man  and  his  wife 
decided  to  sit  up  all  night  and  find  out  who 
was  doing  the  work.  They  watched  and  saw 
two  naked  elves  hammering  and  sewing  until 
the  work  was  done.  They  decided  to  try  and 
help  the  elves,  so  the  wife  made  some  pretty 
clothes  for  them.  That  night  they  set  the 
clothes  on  the  workbench  and  watched.  The 
elves  came  and  found  the  clothes.  They  were 
happy  and  they  dressed  themselves  and  began 
to  dance.  They  danced  away  and  the  shoemaker 
never  saw  them  again. — Tom  Bailey. 

ICEBERGS 

The  lands  around  the  North  Pole  are  covered 
wi;h  deep  snow  and  ice.  The  big  sheets  of 
ice  are  called  glaciers.  These  heavy  masses  of 
ice  move  slowly  because  the  weight  pushes 
them  downhill  toward  the  sea. 

When  the  ends  of  the  glaciers  slip  into  the 
sea,  large  pieces  of  ice  break  off  and  float  in 
the  water.  These  floating  pieces  of  ice  are 
called  icebergs. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  southwest  winds  blow, 
ihese  large  pieces  of  ice  float  southward.  They 
ci  me  down  toward  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
raany  of  them  are  found  in  the  ocean  where 
thips  travel. 

The  icebergs  are  larger  than  they  seem, 
because  only  one-seventh  of  them  shows  above 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.  This  makes  them 
very  dangerous  because  ships  are  often  wrecked 
and  sunk  when  they  strike  an  iceberg. 

The  United  States  Government  keeps  some 
patrol  ships  in  the  north  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
watch  and  find  icebergs,  so  that  ship  masters 
can  be  warned  where  to  look  for  them.  Some- 
t  mes  the  patrol  ships  help  break  up  an  ice- 
berg by  firing  shells  into  them.  When  the 
!ce-bergs  reach  the  warm  ocean  waters  they 
melt  and  disappear. — Florence  DriscoU. 

THE  KING  AND  THE  HAWK 

Khan  was  a  great  king  and  warrior.  He 
conquered  many  lands.  All  men  told  of  his 
brave  deeds. 

One  day  he  went  into  the  woods  to  hunt. 
The  king  carried  his  pet  hawk  on  his  wrist. 
The  hawk  was  trained  to  hunt.  He  would 
swoop  down  and  catch  rabbits  or  deer. 

On  the  way  home  the  king  traveled  alone. 
His  servants  went  another  way.  Even  his 
pet  hawk  flew  away.     It  knew  the  way  home. 

The  king  was  thirsty  and  he  found  a  little 
bit  of  water  dripping  from  the  rocks.  He 
filled  his  cup  drop  by  drop.  When  the  cup 
was  full  he  began  to  drink  but  suddenly  a  hawk 
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knocked  the  cup  from  his  hands.  It  was  his 
own  pet  hawk. 

The  king  caught  more  water,  but  the  hawk 
spilled  it  again.  The  king  was  angry.  He 
tried  to  drink  again  and  this  time  he  drew 
his  sword.  When  the  bird  flew  down  he 
struck  it  and  killed  it.  Then  he  looked  for  his 
cup,  but  it  was  lost. 

The  king  climbed  up  the  rocks  from  where 
the  water  came  and  found  a  poison  snake 
lying  dead  in  the  water.  The  hawk  had 
saved  his  life.  He  was  very  sorry  that  he  had 
killed  his  hawk.  The  king  learned  never  to 
do  anything  while  he  was  angry. 

— Helen  Nash. 

THE  THREE  OFFICE  BOYS 

Tom  had  a  job  in  an  office.  He  could  do 
his  work  and  do  it  quickly,  but  he  soon  lost 
his  job.  He  lost  his  job  because  he  had  no 
manners. 

He  threw  letters  any  where  on  the  boss' 
desk  and  he  whistled  all  the  time.  He  drummed 
his  heels  on  the  floor  and  he  never  shut  the 
door  behind  him.  He  played  when  he  should 
have  been  working. 

The  boss  did  not  like  all  this  noise  and 
carelessness,  so  he  fired  Tom  at  the  end  of  the 
week. 

Fred  was  hired  to  do  the  work  in  the  office. 
He  wore  his  best  clothes,  but  he  did  not  wash 
his  hands.  He  bowed  when  he  brought  letters 
to  the  boss,  but  sometimes  he  forgot  to  bring 
the  letters  at  all.  He  was  polite  when  he  lis- 
tened to  orders,  but  he  did  not  do  what  he 
was  told  to  do.  He  thought  about  his  dress 
and  forgot  to  do  his  work  so  he  was  fired,  too. 

Edward  got  the  job  the  third  week  and  he 
stayed  because  he  had  good  manners.  He 
forgot  about  himself  and  remembered  to  do 
his  work  quietly  and  well.  He  was  prompt  and 
paid  attention  to  his  job.  Edward  was  pro- 
moted and  he  now  owns  some  of  the  business. 

We  should  remember  that  Edward  served 
others  faithfully'  and  well  and  he  succeeded. 

—Tom  Mitchell. 

THE  FOUNTIAN  OF  YOUTH 

A  rich  Spaniard  Ponce  de  Leon  came  to 
America  to  search  for  gold.  He  was  made 
governor  of  Haiti.  While  doing  his  work 
he  learned  about  another  rich  island,  Porto 
Rico.  He  wanted  to  go  there  so  he  asked  the 
King  to  make  him  governor  of  that  island, 
he  set  sail  soon  for  his  new  province. 

The  natives  were  kind  and  gentle.  They 
helped  the  Spaniards  but  the  Spaniards  made 
them  slaves  and  robbed  them.  Ponce  built 
h  mself  a  new  home,  a  big  white  castle  near 
the  ocean.  But,  still  he  was  not  happy.  At  fifty 
years  of  age  he  was  miserable.  There  was  no 
joy  in  life  for  him.  He  had  wasted  his  health 
in  rough  living. 

One  day  he  heard  a  slave  say,  "No  body  grows 
old  in  Bimini".  Ponce  wanted  to  find  Bimini 
and  he  was  told  it  was  to  the  northeast,  and  that 
the  fountain  of  youth  could  be  found  there. 


People  who  bathed  in  it  grew  young  again. 
He  set  out  in  search  of  the  fountain.  He 
reached  Florida,  but  never  found  the  fountain 
of  youth.    He  went  back  to  Porto  Rico. 

Nine  years  later  he  returned  to  Florida  with 
soldiers  and  tried  to  seize  the  land,  but  the 
Indians  fought  and  defeated  him.  Ponce  de 
Leon  was  wounded  in  the  thigh.  His  wound 
could  not  be  healed  and  he  died.  He  had 
lost  his  youth  in  rough  careless  living. 

Robert  Rummell. 

THE  STAR 

Three  brothers  all  fell  in  love  with  the  same 
Princess.  They  all  asked  her  to  marry  them 
and   she  refused. 

Two  of  the  boys  were  big  and  strong  and  they 
wanted  to  go  carry  the  princess  away  and 
make  her  choose  one  of  them,  or  go  to  war 
and  come  back  and  ask  her  again.  They 
thought   she   would   like   heroes  better. 

The  smallest  brother  did  not  like  the  idea, 
so  he  wanted  to  ask  a  wise  woman  what  to 
do.  The  woman  told  them  to  go  back  to  the 
castle  and  tell  the  princess  what  they  thought 
of  her.     So  they  did. 

One  boy  told  her  she  was  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  the  world.  The  other  large  boy  told 
her  he  loved  her  more  than  the  words  could 
tell.  The  princess  sent  them  both  away  because 
she  had  heard  the  same  words  many  times 
before. 

When  the  little  brother  went  to  her  he  said, 
"Higher  than  a  house,  Higher  than  a  tree.  Is 
that  which  resembles  thee."  The  princess  was 
interested  because  she  did  not  know  what  he 
meant.  He  went  to  the  castle  every  day,  but 
still  she  had  not  found  the  answer.  Finally 
the  princess  promised  to  marry  any  one  who 
would  answer  the  riddle. 

Nobody  suceeded  so  the  little  brother  went 
to  the  castle  and  told  her  she  resembled  a  star 
The  princess  married  him  and  they  were 
happy. — Edith  Johnson. 

WHY  THE  DOVES  ARE  ON  YOUR 
VALENTINES 

A  long  time  ago  there  were  no  white  people 
in  our  country.  The  Indians  lived  here.  There 
was  a  little  Indian  boy  who  was  very  timid. 

All  the  Indian  lads  liked  the  dark,  because 
of  the  stars  and  moonlight,  but  this  little 
Indian  boy  was  afraid  of  the  dark  and  all 
creatures  in  the  woods. 

The  Indian  boy  didn't  dare  to  venture  out 
of  the  safe  circle  of  his  home  campfire  after 
the  sun  had  set.  Most  of  all,  he  was  afraid 
of  Hoots,  the  bear. 

The  bear  lived  in  part  of  the  forest  and  he 
hid  himself  in  the  daytime  because  of  the  swift 
Indian  arrows,  but  at  night  he  prowled  near 
the  Indian  camps  and  his  great  feet  could  be 
heard  crunching  the  dried  leaves  and  grass. 

The  other  Indian  lads  liked  to  sail  on  swift 
rapids  in  their  canoes  and  hunt  in  the  forests, 
but  this  Indian  boy  was  afraid  to  go  alone  in 
the  forest. 
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The  Indians  believed  in  a  God  spirit  named 
Manito.  They  thought  he  watched  over  them 
and  kept  them  safe  from  harm. 

One  day  the  httle  Indian  boy  hid  behind  a 
pine  tree  and  cried  in  terror.  When  the  Manito 
heard  him,  he  called,  "No  Indian  boy  ever 
cries,  come  forth  and  let  me  see  who  is  the 
coward  and  of  what  he  is  afraid."  The  lad 
came  out  of  his  hiding  place  shyly  and  said, 
"I  was  hunting  for  something  for  my  mother 
to  cook  and  I  am  afraid  of  Hoots,  the  bear." 
The  Manito  told  him  that  he  should  not  be 
afraid  of  anything  and  he  was  going  to  change 
him  into  a  bird. 

The  boy  was  suddenly  completely  covered 
with  a  coat  of  white  feathers.  He  was  the  shyest 
of  all  the  birds  in  the  forest.  He  had  been 
changed  into  a  dove.  He  grew  brave  enough 
to  be  a  messenger  and  carry  messages  of  love 
from  one  person  to  another  without  telling 
anyone  what  the  message  contained.  That  is 
why  there  are  pictures  of  doves  on  our 
valentines. — Mercedes  Mayberry. 


THE  BONUS  BILL 

Congress  passed  the  Bonus  Bill.  The  govern- 
ment must  pay  the  soldiers  who  fought  in  the 
World  War  their  bonus  money. 

The  veterans  need  the  money  now  and  they 
did  not  want  to  wait  until  1945  for  it.  The 
money  will  be  paid  in  small  bonds. 

— Bozo  Janich. 

SNOWBALLS 

The  girls  went  for  a  walk  last  Sunday. 
Florence,  MoUey,  Annie,  Clarice  and  I  made 
snowballs  to  throw  at  each  other.  I  threw 
snowballs  on  their  backs.  We  saw  Mrs.  Watts 
at  her  home. 

A  man  in  town  gave  the  girls  some  movie 
ads.  We  came  back  to  school.  We  played  and 
threw  snowballs  on  the  way.     I  was  very  tired. 

— Katie  Boggio. 

A  NEW  FLAG 

A  new  flag  has  been  made.  It  belongs  to 
the  Phillipine  Islands.  The  flag  is  a  rectangle 
with  a  white  triangle  at  the  top.  The  lower 
part  of  the  flag  is  part  red  and  part  blue. 
There  are  three  gold  stars  in  the  white  triangle. 
The  stars  stand  for  the  three  largest  islands. 

The  United  States  has  given  the  islands  their 
freedom  and  they  have  elected  a  new  president. 
Now  they  are  a  separate  country  they  need  a 
flag  to  represent  them.  We  have  seen  pictures 
of  the  new  flag.     It  is  pretty. — Katie  Boggio. 

THE  VALENTINE  PARTY 

The  Literary  Society  had  a  Valentine  Party. 
Caroline  had  charge  of  the  party.  The  boys 
and  girls  went  to  the  gym.  They  played  many 
different  games.  All  of  the  boys  and  girls 
read  the  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  funny  pic- 
tures. We  all  cut  a  home-made  valentine  with 
our  eyes  blind-folded.    Then  we  all  drew  a  pig 
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while  we  looked  in  a  mirror.  Some  girls  and 
boys  could  not  draw  a  good  pig.  Joe  drew  a 
very  good  pig.  Some  of  the  girls  made  lip 
prints  on  paper  and  the  boys  tried  to  guess 
who  made  them. — James  O'Brien. 

KING  GEORGE 

King  George  of  England  died  last  month. 
All  of  the  people  honored  him.  They  buried 
him.  in  a  chapel  in  London.  When  he  was  dead 
his  oldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales  immediately 
became  the  new  monarch  of  England.  He  will 
be  known  as  King  Edward  VIII. 

King  Edward  VIII  was  the  first  son  of  King 
George  and  he  is  a  bachelor.  If  he  wants  to 
marry  he  must  choose  to  marry  some  princess 
of  a  royal  family.  He  cannot  marry  any  girl 
who  is  not  a  princess.  If  he  decides  to  marry 
there  are  only  five  women  in  the  world  who  are 
eligible  to  become  queen. — James  O'Brien. 

HENRY  FORD 

Many  years  ago  Henry  Ford  made  his  first 
motor  in  a  small  factory.  He  built  a  very  cheap 
car  which  most  people  could  buy. 

Every  year  he  made  his  car  better  and  sold 
more  of  them.  Many  farmers  used  the  Ford 
car.  The  first  Ford  car  had  a  motor  with 
four  cylinders.  He  made  these  motors  for  a 
long  time. 

Today  he  is  making  cars  which  have  motors 
with  eight  cylinders  in  them.  He  calls  them 
the  Ford  V8  because  the  motor  is  made  with 
four  cylinders  on  each  side  and  they  set  in  the 
shape  of  a  V.  Police  patrolman  use  the  Ford 
car  because  it  is  fast. — Jack  Ruddy. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

George  Washington  was  a  wise  man.  He 
lived  on  a  large  plantation  on  the  Potomac 
River  in  Virginia.  Many  slaves  did  the  work 
on  the  plantation. 

When  he  was  a  boy,  George  learned  to  work, 
to  ride  horses,  and  to  study.  He  grew  strong 
and  was  soon  hired  to  do  important  work. 
When  he  was  a  young  man,  he  was  hired  to 
survey  land.  He  was  also  sent  to  deliver  mili- 
tary messages  to  a  general  in  the  wild  country 
of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

When  Washington  grew  to  be  a  man,  he 
helped  the  colonies  win  their  independence 
from  England.  He  was  a  soldier  and  a  general, 
and  he  also  served  as  the  first  president  of  the 
United   States. — John  Savage. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Kentucky  and 
his  birthday  was  on  February  12,  1809.  He 
lived  in  a  log  cabin.  He  was  a  little  boy  when 
his  poor  father  moved  to  a  farm  in  the  back- 
woods of  Indiana.  He  had  no  lights  so  he 
studied  by  the  fire  place  at  night  and  in  the 
daytime  he  worked  in  a  grocery  store. 

When  Lincoln  grew  older  his  father  moved  to 
Illinois  and  he  cut  rails  from  trees  and  helped 
build  other  cabins  and  fences  for  the  new  home. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  studied  during  his  spare 
time  and  learned  to  be  a  lawyer.  He  did  not 
go  to  school,  but  he  studied  many  books  and 
read  them  many  times.  When  he  was  a  man 
he  was  made  the  sixth  president  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  shot  during  his  second  term 
of  office. — Aldine  Strong. 

THE  NATURAL  PARKS 

The  National  Parks  are  large  areas  of  land 
which  are  set  aside  to  preserve  and  save  beauti- 
ful  natural   scenery   and   wild  life. 

The  Parks  contain  forests,  waterfalls,  geysers, 
volcanic  peaks,  petrified  forests,  glaciers,  can- 
yons, hot  springs  and  lakes. 

They  also  contain  many  wild  animals,  such  as, 
bison,  moose,  deer,  antelope  and  many  kinds 
of  birds. 

The  parks  are  governed  and  managed  by  the 
National  Parks  Service.  Rangers  enforce  the 
laws,  look  after  the  wild  life  and  vegetation,  and 
watch  for  fires  in  dry  weather. 

People  are  allowed  to  camp  and  fish  in  the 
parks,  but  they  cannot  use  guns. 

Many  people  visit  the  parks  each  year  during 
their  vacations.  They  go  by  automobile,  bus 
and  train. 

Every  park  has  side-trips  which  can  be  taken 
on  horseback. 

People  visit  the  parks  in  the  summer  time 
when  the  weather  is  good.  Many  of  the  parks 
are  snowed  in  during  the  winter  and  only  the 
rangers  stay  there. 

Some  of  the  Parks  near  us  are  Yellowstone 
Park,  Glacier  Park,  Zion's  Canyon,  Grand  Can- 
yon of  the  Colorado,  Bryces  Canyon,  Mt. 
Rainer,  Yosemite,  Mesa  Verde. — John  Evans. 


PRISONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  prison  is  a  building  or  other  place  for  the 
safe  keeping  and  care  of  criminals.  People 
have  used  prisons  since  the  17th  century.  Some 
prisoners  are  reformed,  but  many  stay  in  prison 
for  life.  The  prisons  are  built  so  that  officers 
can  guard  and  watch  the  men  at  all  times. 

The  population  of  our  prisons  in  1933  was 
184,289.  Of  this  total  number  of  prisoners 
46,292  were  in  county  and  municipal  prisons 
and  137,997  were  in  state  and  federal  prisons. 

Many  convicts  are  given  suspended  sentences, 
placed  on  probation,  or  punished  by  fines 
rather  than  imprisonment.  The  different  states 
have  many  different  laws  and  all  do  not  give 
the  same  punishment  for  a  similar  offense. 
These  conditions  make  the  work  of  our  officers 
harder  and  more  dangerous. 

Today  the  government  has  a  strong  prison 
on  an  island  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  is 
called  Alcatraz.  The  worst  criminals  from 
all  the  prisons  have  been  taken  there  for  safe 
keeping. — Richard  MuUins. 

GOLD 

Gold  is  a  very  valuable  metal.  It  is  used 
for  money  in  most  of  the  countries  because  it 
is    not    too    abundant.      Its    supply    is  rather 


limited  and  it  is  well  scattered  over  the  earth. 

Gold  is  about  13  times  as  heavy  as  water. 
It  has  a  bright  yellow  color  and  it  is  quite  soft. 

Gold  is  found  in  certain  rocks  and  in  gravel 
beds  where  it  has  been  washed  by  streams. 
Gold  is  found  in  silver  and  copper  ore  and 
in  quartz  rock.  Gold  is  weighed  in  ounces. 
Troy  weight  is  used  and  there  are  1 2  ounces 
to    the   pound. — Edward  Petek. 

SUNSHINE 

Scientists  have  learned  by  measurements 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  hotter  in  winter  than 
they  are  in  summer.  This  is  true  when  the 
measurements  are  taken  at  the  same  time  and 
the  sun  is  at  the  same  altitude. 

Winter  is  the  coldest  season  of  the  year,  be- 
cause there  are  fewer  hours  of  sunlight,  and 
because  the  rays  strike  the  earth  at  a  lower 
angle. 

The  rays  are  hotter  in  winter  because  the 
earth  is  nearer  to  the  sun  at  this  season. 
The  air  contains  much  less  water  vapor,  and 
water  vapor  absorbs  the  heat  from  the  rays. 
The  dust  and  the  clouds  in  the  air  also 
shut  off  some  of  the  rays.  All  these  help  to 
make  the  winter  months  colder. 

These  facts  have  been  learned  from  scien- 
tific studies  made  at  observatories.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  air  and  the  heat  from  the  rays 
were  studied  and  measured  in  all  seasons 
and  in  different  kinds  of  weather. 

— Clarice  Petrick. 

THE  MOON 

The  moon  is  a  heavenly  body  which  revolves 
about  the  earth.  It  is  not  a  star.  The  moon 
revolves  around  the  earth  in  about  27  days. 
The  moon  is  bright  because  it  reflects  the  sun's 
light. 

The  distance  of  the  moon  from  t'he  earth 
is  about  240,000  miles.  Its  diameter  is  2,160 
miles  or  about  one  fourth  that  of  the  earth. 

The  moon  always  shows  the  same  face  to 
the  earth  or  at  least  the  same  markings  always 
appear. 

It  would  take  50  moons  to  make  a  body  as 
large  as  the  earth  and  80  moons  to  equal  the 
earth  in  weight. 

The  moon's  surface  covers  about  14  million 
square  miles  or  nearly  4  times  the  area  of 
Europe. 

The  ocean  tides  are  caused  mainly  by  the 
moon. 

We  do  not  always  see  the  full  moon.  Some- 
times we  see  half  or  one  quarter  of  it  reflected. 
This  is  because  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  shine 
on  all  of  the  surface  which  faces  the  earth. 

We  see  a  full  moon  when  the  sun  is  opposite 
the  moon  and  both  are  on  the  same  side  of  the 
earth 

We  do  not  usually  see  the  moon  in  the  day- 
time because  the  direct  sunlight  is  stronger. 
If  we  do  see  it,  we  see  only  a  thin  white  shape. 

Scientists  think  they  can  see  the  cracks  and 
mountains  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

Galileo  made  the  first  map  of  the  moon. 
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The  moon  has  no  atmosphere  (air)  or 
water  on  its  surface. — Arthur  Sylvester. 

THE  AMERICAN  CREED 

A  creed  is  a  statement  of  faith.  The  be- 
hefs  that  a  person  expresses,  or  the  ideals  that 
a  person  tries  to  follow  is  his  creed. 

People  from  early  times  have  had  creeds 
by  which  they  expressed  their  beliefs.  Most  of 
these  have  been  religious  creeds,  which  expres- 
sed  a   belief   in   God   or   other  truths. 

Some  people  have  written  down  their  beliefs 
in  government  the  same  way.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  many  different  creeds  expres- 
sed because  we  have  a  mixed  population.  Our 
people  came  from  many  different  countries, 
and  they  have  brought  the  ideas  of  their  an- 
cestors with  them. 

A  few  years  ago  William  Tyler  Page,  clerk 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  wrote  a  creed  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. He  drew  his  ideas  from  famous  speeches 
and  documents  which  have  helped  to  build 
our  national  ideals. 

"The  American  Creed" 

"I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people;  whose  just  powers  are  de- 
rived from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a 
democracy  in  a  republic  a  sovereign  nation 
if  many  sovereign  states;  a  perfect  union,  one 
and  inseparable;  established  upon  those  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  equality,  justice  and  human- 
ity for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed 
their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it;  to  support  its  constitution; 
to  obey  its  laws  to  respect  its  flag,  and  to 
defend  it  against  all  enemies." — Anna  Kombol. 


AMERICANS  WHO  LIVE  ABROAD 

Abroad  means  outside  of  our  country  or  in 
foreign  lands. 

Many  of  our  people  like  to  travel  in  other 
countries.  They  go  all  over  the  world  to  see 
things,  and  to  study.  They  go  to  Europe, 
Asia,  Australia,  South  America,  Africa  and 
Canada.     These  people  are  called  tourists. 

Some  of  our  people  go  to  other  countries 
to  make  a  living  or  to  make  their  home  after 
they  have  made  a  fortune  in  this  country. 
Many  of  these  people  are  still  Americans. 
They  want  to  be  American  citizens,  so  we  say 
they  are  American  citizens  who   live  abroad. 

The  United  States  Government  has  counted 
the  people  who  live  abroad  and  found  over 
400,000  of  them.  Most  of  these  people  live 
in  Canada.  Many  others  live  in  European 
countries  and  the  rest  are  scattered  all  over 
the  world.  Some  of  these  people  are  students 
and  others  are  in  business,  but  man/  of  thern 
work   for    our    government. — Thomas  Chop. 

THE  PONY  EXPRESS 

The  Pony  Express  was  established  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  carry  mail  swiftly 
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and  safely  on  horseback.  The  Pony  Express 
was  begun  in  April,  1860.  It  was  used  before 
the  railroads  and  telegraph  were  built  to  con- 
nect  the   east  coast,   and  the  west. 

The  Pony  Express  carried  the  mail  over  the 
plains  and  mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
fastest  trip  made  between  California  and  the 
middle  west  was  completed  in  7  days  and  17 
hours. 

Sometimes  the  Indians  and  robbers  captured 
the  riders  and  stole  the  mail  for  the  money 
that  was  in  it. 

Last  August,  the  Pony  Express  was  run  a- 
gain.  This  time.  Boy  Scouts  rode  the  old 
trails  in  memory  of  the  riders  of  pioneer  days. 
Many  of  the  boys  who  rode  were  descendants 
of  the  riders  who  carried  the  mail  in  the  early 
days.  At  each  important  stop  on  the  trail 
memorial  programs  were  given.  Some  of  the 
boys  made  record  runs  for  their  part  of  the 
ride. 

We  are  glad  that  the  railroads  and  tele- 
graph have  come  to  carry  the  mail  because 
they  take   less  time  and  are  safer. 

— Catherine  Noyd. 

THE  CONSTITUTION 

A  constitution  is  the  basic  or  fundamental 
laws  which  govern  a  society,  state  or  nation. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
written  and  signed  by  some  of  the  leading  men 
from  the  different  states — George  Washington 
represented  Virginia,  Alexander  Hamilton  re- 
presented New  York  and  Franklin  Benjamin 
represented  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  written  on  September  17,  1778  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

The  original  copy  of  the  Constitution  is  kept 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington,  D.C. 
It  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  case  where  all  visitors 
from  different  states  can  see  it. 

The  constitution  contains  the  laws  which 
govern  the  nation  and  tells  what  rights  each 
person  and  each  separate  state  is  to  have.  It 
It  gives  rules  for  all  governmental  and  private 
activities. 

All  the  acts  of  Congress  and  other  law  mak- 
ing bodies  have  to  agree  with  the  constitution 
or  they  cannot  be  legal  or  lawful. 

The  decision  of  the  courts  in  the  United 
States  have  to  agree  with  the  Constitution  which 
tells  plainly  what  rights  every  American  citizen 
has. 

Today  some  people  would  like  to  change 
the  Constitution  but  most  Americans  believe  it 
is  all  right  as  it  is. 

The  men  who  wrote  it  were  very  wise.  It  has 
served  our  country  over  150  years  and  we  have 
grown  and  kept  our  democracy. — Joe  Kuzara. 

MY   TRIP  TO  SPOKANE 

I  left  Boulder  at  3:30  A.  M.  on  December 
21  and  rode  the  bus  to  Butte.  The  bus  left 
Butte  at  8:15  that  morning.  We  got  to  Mis- 
soula about  noon.  The  regular  bus  had  an 
upper  deck  but  it  was  full.    We  rode  in  another 
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bus  as  far  as  Superior,  then  we  boarded  the 
regular  bus.  The  bus  arrived  in  Spokane 
about  6:30  P.  M. 

My  brother  met  me  at  the  Intermountain 
Station.  He  took  me  to  his  home  eight  miles 
from  Spokane.  I  met  a  few  new  friends  at 
my  brother's  place.  The  next  day  my  brother 
and  I  took  a  ride  around  town.  There  were 
many  kinds  of  cars  in  the  streets.  The  drivers 
had  to  watch  closely  when  they  went  down 
the  street,  because  there  are  more  street  lights 
than  in   Butte,  Montana. 

On  Saturday,  John  and  I  went  to  town  to 
shop  for  Christmas.  We  looked  around  in 
many  of  the  stores  to  find  something  we  would 
like  to  buy. 

On  Christmas  day  we  went  to  Elk.  It  is 
a  small  town.  We  had  a  big  turkey  dinner, 
with  pickles,  mashed  potatoes,  gravy,  pie  and 
many  other  things.  After  a  while  we  ate 
same  walnuts,  and  peanuts.  We  certainly  had 
plenty    to  eat. 

I  met  two  deaf  boys  at  the  club.  They  were 
happy  to  have  me  there.  In  the  evening  they 
had  a  party.  I  met  several  deaf  boys  and 
girls  at  the  party.  Then  we  started  to  play 
games.  We  spelled  words  forwards  and  back- 
wards.    Then  we  played  cards. 

I  returned  to  school  before  New  Year's  Day. 

— Tom  Chop. 

VITAMINS 

Vitamins  are  substances  found  in  food.  They 
are  very  important  to  the  body  because  they 
are  needed  to  help  us  grow  strong  and  healthy. 

When  we  do  not  eat  foods  which  contain 
vitamins  we  usually  get  diseases.  Diseases  of 
infection  begin  in  our  eyes,  ears,  mouth  or  on 
the  skin.  When  some  vitamins  are  no:  present 
m  food  we  even  have  weak  bones.  We  should 
be  very  careful  about  our  food. 

Some  of  the  sources  of  vitamins  are  found 
in  fresh  fish,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  cream  or 
spinach,  lettuce,  cabbage,  and  other  green  ve- 
getables, or  in  bananas,  oranges,  grapefruit, 
and  other  fruits.  These  fruits  are  grown  in 
warm  climates  where  there  is  much  sunshine. 
Whole  grain  and  some  kinds  of  nuts  are  also 
good  sources  of  vitamins. 

We  should  be  more  careful  about  our  food 
in  winter  because  we  do  not  get  so  many 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  as  we  do  in  the 
summer   when  they   are   in  season. 

There  are  seven  or  eight  different  vitamins 
and  they  all  serve  the  body  in  a  different 
way.  Vitamins  are  necessary  to  build  bones, 
to  digest  food,  to  reproduce  cells  and  to  build 
nerve  tissue. 

Foods  which  contain  vitamins  should  be 
cooked  very  carefully  because  cooking  destroys 
the  vitamins.  Raw  foods  are  good  because 
they  are  not  exposed  to  heat  in  preparing  them 
for   the  table. 

Growing  children  need  vitamins  more  than 
older  people  so  they  will  keep  healthy  and 
their  bodies  will  grow.  We  are  going  to  learn 
something  about  vitamins  in  our  study  of 
Hygiene. — Catherine  Noyd. 
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DOOMED  BIRDS 

Many  of  our  native  American  birds  have 
disappeared.  The  millions  of  passenger  pigeons 
which  used  to  live  in  the  eastern  Atlantic 
states  have  been  entirely  destroyed.  The  Dodo 
bird  is  extinct.  Many  other  game  birds  are 
decreasing  rapidly  in  numbers. 

Today  the  trumpeter  swan,  largest  and  most 
beautiful  of  American  water-fowl,  has  almost 
been  destroyed.  The  National  Parks  Service 
has  created  a  nesting  place  for  these  birds  at 
Red  Rock  Lakes  in  Montana,  near  the  Yellow- 
stone Park.  The  number  of  young  birds  is  now 
increasing. 

The  white  pelican,  blue  heron  and  the 
black-crowned  night  heron  are  going  to  dis- 
appear if  they  are  not  helped. 

The  pelican  is  one  of  our  largest  native  water- 
fowl. It  eats  fish.  It  has  a  long  narrow  bill 
and  long  wings.  It  is  a  very  strong  bird.  Its 
eggs  are  thick  shelled  and  chalky  white.  It 
builds  its  nest  in  the  reeds  near  the  water. 
7  he  old  birds  are  white  with  a  yellow  head. 

The  pelican  feeds  by  skimming  the  water 
or  diving  beneath  it  to  scoop  up  small  fishes 
m  its  net-like  pouch.  The  pouch  is  beneath 
ihe  bill.  After  drawing  out  the  water  the  bird 
swallows  the  fish.  They  feed  in  the  shallow 
water. 

A  colony  of  white  pelican  used  to  live  on  an 
^siand  in  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah.  The  long 
d-y  seasons  of  recent  years,  reclamation  pro- 
.ects  and  pumping  of  lake  water  has  taken  away 
much  of  the  natural  feeding  grounds  used  by 
these  birds. 

Our  government  should  aid  these  birds  now 
before  it  is  too  late.  Places  of  refuge  need  to 
be  set  aside  where  they  can  feed  and  rear 
their  young. — Mollie  Sweet. 

ODD  PLANTS 

Odd  plants  include  the  queer  or  funny  look- 
ing plants  which  we  never  see  very  often. 

1  here  are  many  odd  plants  and  trees  grow- 
ing in  different  countries. 

A  tree  which  grows  in  Sumatra  has  a  glue- 
1  ke  gum  covering  its  fruits.  It  causes  the  wings 
of  the  birds  which  fly  near  the  fruits  to  become 
[o  glued  together  that  they  cannot  fly  and  they 
fall   to  the  ground. 

In  New  Zealand,  some  of  the  mountain 
sides  appear  dotted  with  sheep.  These  large 
lounded  grey  masses  are  Hastia  plants  or  vege- 
table sheep.  New  Zealand  claims  possession 
of  many  odd  plants,  such  as,  a  buttercup  three 
inches  across.  It  is  the  largest  single  flower 
in  the  plant  kingdom.  Sometimes  it  reaches 
three  feet  in  diameter  and  weighs  as  much  as 
15  pounds. 

In  South  Africa,  people  may  shrink  from 
what  seem  to  be  giant  red  spiders  lying  on  the 
ground  and  they  turn  out  to  be  lilies.  The 
red  blossoms  and  stalks  are  thrust  up  like  the 
heads  of  dangerous  snakes. 

The  Strophanthus  vine  of  the  Tropics  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  powerful  poisons  known. 
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The  natives  in  West  Africa  use  it  to  tip  their 
arrows.  The  juice  from  Oleander  shrubs  is 
also  poisonous.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  locoweeds  grow  which  have  a 
poinsonous  effect  on  animals.  If  cattle,  horses 
or  sheep  eat  them,  they  will  lose  their  mind. 
They  stagger  drunkenly  around  and  may  die. 
They  lose  all  sense  of  proportion  and  act  crazy. 
They  will  jump  over  small  sticks  as  if  they  were 
large  logs. 

There  are  many  odd  plants  among  those  that 
people  eat.  The  large  ivory-white  blossoms  of 
the  agati  trees  which  grow  in  Ceylon  are  eaten 
as  vegetables.  In  Africa,  the  natives  gather  the 
honey  from  the  pink  and  white  flowers  of 
"honeypots"  and  they  make  it  into  a  kind  of 
sugar.  Some  of  them  also  make  bread  from 
the  pith  of  certain  cycad  trees.  The  plant 
products  used  in  modern  countries  as  vanilla 
is  derived  from  orchids. 

One  of  the  strangest  fruits  is  the  miraculous 
fruit.  If  people  eat  some  of  it,  everything, 
even  a  lemon  tastes  sweet.  It  causes  this  effect 
by  deadening  the  nerves  of  the  tongue. 

A  strange  sausage  tree  grows  in  Central 
Africa.  Fruits  which  look  like  sausages  hang 
from  its  spreading  crown. — Harry  Britzius,  Jr. 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  born  in  Hyde 
Park,  New  York,  on  January  30,  1882.  He 
was  the  son  of  James  Roosevelt  and  Sara 
Delano.  His  father  died  when  Franklin  was 
eighteen  years  old.  His  mother  is  still  living 
and  is  more  than  eighty  years  old.  The 
Roosevelts  are  of  Dutch  descent. 

Roosevelt  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1904 
and  from  Columbia  Law  School  in  1907.  In 
1910,  he  was  elected  as  a  Democratic  Senator 
from  the  Hyde  Park  district  and  was  elected 
again  in  1912.  During  the  World  War,  Wood- 
row  Wilson  appointed  him  as  Assistant  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Navy.  In  1928  he  was  elected  as 
Governor  of  New  York  state  and  served  two 
terms.  He  became  president  of  the  Uni:ed 
States  in  1933. 

President  Roosevelt  is  interested  in  Crippled 
children.  He  was  an  invalid  himself  when  he 
was  a  young  man.  He  was  healed  in  the  waters 
at  Warm  Springs,  Georgia.  Since  that  time 
he  has  tried  to  raise  funds  to  help  other 
crippled  children  of  our  country. 

Hildegarde  Wudel. 

RUBBER 

Rubber  is  an  elastic  substance  made  from  the 
sap  of  the  rubber  tree.  All  the  rubber  trees 
used  to  grow  wild,  but  now  they  are  planted 
and  culivated  in  large  areas  called  plantations. 
About  90  trees  are  planted  on  each  acre  of  land. 
The  rubber  trees  grow  in  the  hot  climate  of 
Africa,  South  America  and  India. 

The  sap  of  the  rubber  tree  is  tapped  into 
pails  by  skillful  workmen  and  then  it  is  smoked 
or  dried  over  a  small  fire.  When  the  gummy 
sap  or  latex  hardens,  it  is  removed  from  the  fire 
and  treated  with  acid,  then  it  is  washed  and 
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pressed  to  remove  the  unnecessary  materials. 
The  sheets  of  raw  rubber  are  hung  up  to  dry 
and  are   then  frequently  smoked. 

Rubber  was  not  so  widely  used  until  Charles 
Goodyear,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  discovered 
how  to  vulcanize  it. 

Today  rubber  is  mixed  with  other  materials 
such  as,  pov/der,  oil,  wax,  tar,  and  fiber  to  make 
special  material  or  combinations. 

Rubber  has  been  combined  with  metals, 
glass,  concrete,  and  wood  for  commercial  uses. 
It  is  colored  to  increase  its  usefulness  and  tO' 
match  the  other  things  with  which  it  is  used. 

The  properties  which  make  rubber  valuable 
are  its  flexibility,  elasticity,  its  strength,  imper- 
viousness  to  water  and  its  power  to  increase 
friction. 

Rubber  is  used  most  in  the  making  of  tires, 
belts,  footwear,  tubes,  balls,  hose,  and  rain 
proof  clothing. — Theodore  Ohlson. 

STANDARD  TIME 

The  earth's  rotation  on  its  own  axis  once  a 
day  gives  us  our  time  system.  Each  day  is 
divided  into  twenty-four  hours. 

The  hour  of  the  day  is  not  the  same  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Every  time  we 
move  fifteen  degrees  longitude  East  or  West, 
we  have  a  time  change  of  approximately  one 
hour.  Our  country  is  divided  into  four  arbi- 
trary zones,  each  having  a  different  time  sched- 
ule. The  four  time  zones  are  the  Eastern,  the 
Central,  the  Mountain,  and  the  Pacific.  The 
time  in  each  of  these  zones  is  recorded  from 
Greenwich,  England.  The  time  in  these  zones 
is  slower  by  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  hours 
respectively  than  the  time  in  Greenwich.  The 
time  east  of  Greenwich  is  faster,  the  time  West, 
slower.  Time  in  Alaska  is  ten  hours  slower 
than  that  of  Greenwich  and  time  in  the  Philli- 
pines  eight  hours  faster. 

Many  other  countries  use  Standard  Time,, 
too. — Frank  Sullivan. 

TENNESSEE    VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

The  TVA  was  alloted  ^50,000,000  by  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  act  of  1933;  a 
sum  of  ^25,000,000  from  the  Emergency  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1935,  and  $36,000,000  as 
an  appropriation  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress. 

The  purpose  of  the  TVA,  as  set  by  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  May  18,  1933  and  a- 
mended,  is  to  maintain  and  operate  the 
government  owned  properties  in  the  vicinity 
of  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama;  and,  to  control 
the  water  resources  of  the  Tennessee  River 
aiid  its  tributaries  through  the  construction  of 
dams  to  provide  navigation,  control  floods 
and  construct  power  plants.  It  also  provides 
for  erosion  control  and  the  construction  of 
such  dams  and  reservoirs  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  as  would  provide  a  nine  foot  channel 
from   Knoxville    to    the    mouth    of    the  river. 

The  construction  projects  include  the  com- 
pletion of  the  $34,000,000  Norris  Dam,  $27, 
000,000   Wheeler  Dam,   and   the  $24,000,000 
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Pick  Wick  Dam  project.  This  work  is  to  be 
completed  in  1936. 

Preliminary  surveys  are  under  way  for  three 
additional  dams.  The  Supreme  Court  recently 
declared   the   TVA  constitutional. 

— Borghild  Vassend. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING 

Rudyard  Kipling  was  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing British  authors  of  his  time.  He  was 
a  vigorous,  rather  unconventional  poet  and 
one  of  the  rare  masters  of  the  art  of  short 
story  telling. 

Kipling  was  born  in  Bombay,  India,  on 
December  30,  1865.  At  the  age  of  five  he 
was  sent  to  England  to  stay  with  his  relatives 
at  Southsea  so  that  he  could  get  one  of  the 
best  educations  possible  in  his  time.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen,  he  enrolled  in  a  military 
school  and  it  was  there  that  his  literary  abil- 
ity became  evident.  He  was  editor  of  his 
school  paper  for  three  years. 

At  sixteen  he  returned  to  India  and  at 
seventeen  became  associate  editor  of  the  La- 
hore Gazette.  This  newspaper  work  brought 
him  in  close  contact  with  all  classes  of  people. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  he  gained  his 
lemarkable  insight  and  understanding  of  East 
Indian   life   and  customs. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  published  his 
first  volume  of  poems.  During  the  next  few 
years  he  published  several  novels  which  gave 
him  eminent  perstige  as  an  author  of  unique 
fiction.  His  style  was  versitile.  He  wrote 
romantic,  adventurous,  ludicrous,  and  uncanny 
stories  equally  well.  One  reading  his  books 
gains  the  impression  that  they  are  personal 
experience  narratives  because  he  described  the 
scenes  and  characters  so  vividly. 

In  1891,  he  visited  the  United  States  and  it 
vjcLS  here  that  he  met  the  girl  whom  he  married 
in  1892.  After  his  marriage  he  settled  in 
America.  He  became  homesick  for  England, 
however,  and  returned  to  London. 

Except  for  occasional  journeys  to  foreign 
countries,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  on  his 
estate  where  he  died  on  January  18,  1936.  He 
was  buried  in  Poets'  Corner  in  beautiful  West- 
minister Abbey,  where  the  most  famous  of  all 
writers  lie  buried.  A  most  fitting  tribute  to  a 
man  whose  stories  will  long  continue  to  thrill 
and  entertain  the  world. — Caroline  Avery. 

KING  GEORGE  V 

King  George  V,  one  of  England's  most  loved 
rulers,  died  shortly  before  midnight,  January 
20,  1936.  His  death  was  caused  from  a  weak- 
ened heart  and  bronchial  catarrh. 

During  1928  the  king's  health  was  greatly 
weakened  from  a  severe  case  of  pneumonia. 
Only  the  best  care  of  eleven  of  England's 
most  skillful  physicians  saved  his  life  at  that 
time.  He  had  been  in  delicate  health  ever 
since. 

The  king's  wife,  Queen,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Princess  Royal,  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent  were  with  him 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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There  are  very  few  kings  ruling  at  the  present 
time  and  their  reign  is  considered  more  of  an 
honor  than  a  neccessity.  King  George  went 
about  his  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  more 
than  earn  this  respect  for  him. 

He  made  his  last  public  appearance  on 
Wednesday,  January  15.  Stricken  with  a  slight 
cold,  his  condition  gradually  became  worse. 
Early  Saturday  morning,  oxygen  was  rushed 
to  the  Sandringham  Palace  and  administered 
in  an  effort  to  strengthen  his  weakened  condi- 
tion.   From  then  on,  he  gradually  became  worse. 

Realizing  the  king's  end  was  near,  the  Privy 
Council  assembled  in  the  room  next  to  his. 
The  secretary  took  up  his  position  between  the 
door  of  the  adjoining  rooms.  This  served  as 
a  link  between  the  members  of  the  council  and 
the  king,  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  discuss 
business  without  overtaxing  the  king's  strength. 
Their  business  discussion  concerned  the  ascend- 
ing to  the  throne  of  the  new  king,  the  former 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  now  known  as  King 
Edward  VIII.  The  new  king,  a  forty-one  year 
old  bachelor,  automatically  becomes  heir  to 
the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father.  Hav- 
ing already  won  a  place  among  the  hearts  of 
his  subjects,  he  seems  bent  on  keeping  that 
place,  and,  although  he  has  already  taken  the 
throne,  his  coronation  will  not  take  place  for 
a  year.  During  this  time  the  empire  will  be  in 
mourning  for  its  former  king  whose  body  lay 
in  state  in  Westminister  Hall  from  his  death 
until  Tuesday,  January  28,  when  it  was  removed 
to  St.  George's  Chapel.  Final  rights  were  held 
at  the  Chapel  where  the  former  ruler  was 
buried. — Mae  Ward. 

LEVERS 

The  re  are  many  devices  used  by  man  to  in- 
crease his  efficiency  in  performing  work;  and 
one  commonly  used  and  easily  constructed  is 
the  lever.     A  lever  is  a  simple  bar  or  rod. 

Levers  consist  of  three  parts,  the  fulcrum, 
which  is  the  point  where  the  rod  turns,  the 
force,  or  the  power  used  and  the  resistance  or 
weight  which  the  force  is  to  overcome  or  lift. 
There  are  three  types  of  levers  and  they  are 
put  into  three  classes  so  as  to  distinguish  the 
relative  positions  of  the  fulcrum,  weight,  and 
force. 

A  lever  of  the  First  class  has  the  fulcrum 
between  the  force  and  the  resistance,  which 
are  opposite  to  each  other.  The  force  or  re- 
sistance may  be  placed  any  distance  from  the 
fulcrum  according  to  the  way  the  lever  is  em- 
ployed. The  distance  fom  the  fulcrum  to  the 
point  where  the  force  is  applied  is  called  the 
force  arm  and  the  distance  from  the  fulcrum 
to  the  resistance  is  known  as  the  resistance  arm. 
When  the  lever  is  balanced  or  when  work  is 
done,  the  product  of  the  force  and  the  force 
arm  must  equal  the  product  of  the  resistance 
and  the  resistance  arm.  A  small  force  can 
overcome  a  larger  one  by  increasing  the  length 
of    the    force  arm. 

A  common  example  of  a  lever  of  the  First 
class  is  the  crowbar.  In  lifting  heavy  objects, 
a  rock,  or  any  similiar  object  may  be  used  as  a 
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fulcrum,  while  we  push  or  pull  down  on  one 
end  of  the  weight  or  the  other.  A  pair  of 
scissors  is  also  a  good  example  of  this  class 
of  lever. 

In  the  Second  class  levers  the  resistance  is 
between  the  force  and  the  fulcrum.  A  wheel- 
barrow is  an  example  of  this  class,  as  the  weight 
to  be  lifted  is  between  the  wheel  or  fulcrum 
and  the  handles  or  point  where  the  force  is 
applied.  Nut  crackers  and  tongs  are  other 
common  examples  of  a  lever  of  the  Second 
class. 

The  Third  class  lever  has  the  force  between 
the  fulcrum  and  the  resistance.  The  human 
arm  in  performing  work,  gives  us  a  good  ex- 
ample. The  shoulder  serves  as  the  fulcrum, 
the  biceps  furnish  the  force,  and  the  work  to 
which  the  lever  is  applied  is  the  resistance. 
Hay  derricks,  and  steam  shovels  are  other  com- 
mon examples  of  Third  class  levers. 

Machines  usually  contain  one  or  more  of 
the  three  classes  of  levers.  These  levers  may 
be  modified  in  shape  or  size  to  fill  the  need 
of  each  particular  machine.  Pulleys,  wheels, 
rollers,  cranks,  connecting  rods,  drive  shafts 
are  all  modified  levers. 

Levers  are  found  to  be  helpful  in  two  ways. 
They  enable  us  to  move  a  greater  resistance 
through  a  small  distance  with  a  smaller  force 
which  travels  through  a  greater  distance  at 
a  greater  speed.  We  can  also  move  a  small 
force  through  a  great  distance  at  a  greater 
speed  with  a  great  force  traveling  at  a  slow 
speed  through  a  short  distance. 

— Frank  Sullivan. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

When  the  Ethiopian  forces  defeated  Italy 
at  Adowa  in  1896,  Italy  was  forced  to  recog- 
nize the  complete  independence  or  that  coun- 
try. Since  that  time  Italy,  along  with  France 
and  Great  Britain  which  own  possessions  near 
and  in  Ethiopia,  have  at  various  times  en- 
croached upon  the  rights  of  Ethiopia,  and  war 
has  been  averted  only  by  the  order  of  the 
World  Court  and  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  purpose  of  these  two  organizations  is  to 
settle    national   disputes    without  bloodshed. 

The  boundary  lines  between  Ethiopia  and 
the  Italian  Colonies  has  never  been  fully  de- 
termined, and  at  Valual,  a  ciarh,  the  prelude 
to  the  war,  ocurred  between  the  natives  and 
the  Italian  soldiers.  The  natives  claimed  that 
the  soldiers  had  been  on  Ethiopiap  territory 
and  that  their  attitude  had  been  anything 
but  friendly. 

The  case  was  brought  up  before  the  League 
of  Nations.  At  the  heiriiig,  the  Italian  dele- 
gate claimed  that  up  to  the  present  time, 
Ethiopia  had  tolerated  all  maxmers  of  o'fense 
against  the  Italian  diplomats  and  representa- 
tives; had  permitted  attacks  on  Italian  citi- 
zens; had  continually  violated  the  treaties  be- 
tween the  two  countries;  and,  for  the  last  forty 
years,  had  deliberately  refused  to  define  its 
frontiers.  In  addition,  Italy  claimed  that 
Ethiopia,  in  its  state  of  uncivilization,  was  not 
fit    to    stand    side    by    side    with    the  civilized 


natons  of  the  world.  It  further  added  that 
Italy,  who  stands  in  most  urgent  need  of  co- 
lonial expansion,  had  suffered  the  greatest 
damage  and  was  merely  protecting  her  rights. 

In  reply  to  this,  Ethiopia  stated  that  she 
would  welcome  any  suggestions  meant  to  raise 
the  mental  development  of  the  country,  pro- 
viding such  suggestions  come  from  the  League 
of  Nations  and  was  not  forced  upon  her  by 
outside  forces. 

Meanwhile,  Italy  had  been  mobilizing  her 
forces  and  declared  it  was  only  in  defense  as 
Ethiopia  had  been  mobilizing  her  forces. 

The  League  presented  a  "Pacific  Settlement" 
which  Ethiopia  accepted  but  which  Itai/  re- 
jected. Premier  Mussolini  demanded  chat 
Ethiopia  be  disarmed;  that  further  military 
activities  of  the  Ethiopians  be  under  ItaUan 
supervision;  and  that  Italy  receive  a  large 
part  of  the  Ethiopian  territory.  He  also 
asked  that  Italy  be  granted  a  seaport  but  only 
in   Italian  territory. 

After  making  this  official  public  announce- 
ment, Italy  proceeded  to  force  her  will  on 
Ethiopia  by  military  action.  She  immediately 
transported  troops  and  supplies  to  her  bases 
along  the  Ethiopian  frontier. 

On  October  2,  1935,  Mussolini  mobilized 
some  2,000,000  Italian  citizens  for  a  mass 
demonstration  and  in  a  speech  he  declared 
that  it  was  the  destiny  of  Italy  to  fight  for 
her  rights  and  that  all  citizens  should  wiHinj^- 
ly  sacrifice  for  that  cause. 

The  next  day,  October  3,  the  Italian  fores 
invaded  Ethiopia  and  reached  Adowa  on  rhe 
s-xth  vi-here  they  won  a  decisive  victory.  It 
served  as  revenge  for  their  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  Ethiopians  in  that  city  forty  years 
before. 

The  committee,  which  the  League  had  as- 
signed to  investigate  the  trouble,  brought 
forth  a  report  on  October  7,  1935,  declaring 
that  war  existed  between  Italy  and  Ethiopia, 
and    that   Italy   was   the  aggressor. 

The  United  States  and  other  nations  which 
wished  to  remain  at  peace,  immediately  made 
public    announcements    of    their  neutrality. 

The  League,  at  its  last  meeting,  passed  an 
Embargo  on  all  Italian  exports  and  refused 
CO  allow  other  nations  to  export  munitions  to 
Italy.  Nations  were  urged  to  refuse  loans  and 
oiher  demands  made  by  Italy.  These  steps 
were  taken  in  an  effort  to  shorten  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war. 

Italy  has  won  victory  after  victory,  and 
Ethiopia,  in  spite  of  her  heavy  losses,  is  still 
carrying  on. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  Vv^arring  na- 
tions is  remarkable.  Italy  has  at  her  dispo- 
sal all  the  modern  implements  of  war  and 
well  trained  soldiers  to  operate  them.  Their 
officers  are  trained  in  the  strategy  of  modern 
warfare.  On  the  other  hand,  Ethiopia's  rag- 
ged troops  are  made  of  nondescript  natives 
ranging  from  ten  to  fifty  years  of  age.  They 
ride  burros  and  fight  with  spears,  and  other 
primitive  weapons.  In  spite  of  these  handi- 
caps, I  believe  that  even  the  Italians  admire 
their  bravery  in  war. — Caroline  E.  Avery. 
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Conducted  by  the  Teachers 


What  Makes  a  Valentine 

Uarts  and  hearts, 

Though  bright  and  fine, 
Do  not  make 

A  valentine, 
Not  even  colored 

Buds  and  birds 
There  must  be,  also. 

Loving  words. 

— Norman  C.  Schlichter. 
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THIS  MONTH 


February  2nd  Ground  Hog  Day 

February  12th  Lincoln's  Birthday 

February  14th  -      -      -      -      St.  Valentine's  Day 

_,  ,                  1  f  Washington's  Birthday 

February  22nd  -      -      -      <j                School  Party 
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Silent  Reading  for  Beginners 
Run.  Jump.  Bow.  Skip.  Fold  your  hands.  Clap  your  hands. 


NEW  WORDS 

snow,  a  snowball,  a  house,  a  bear,  some  milk,  some  ice-cream,  a  can- 
dle, a  pencil,  a  boat,  some  gum,  a  girl,  a  tie. 
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Adjectives  Speech 

happy,  black,  pink,  new,  high,  low         a  boy,  my,  I,  you,  a  tie 
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A  CAT 

A  black  cat  saw  a  mouse  last  Saturday.  It  caught  the  mouse.  It  ate  it. 


A  FLAG  SONG 

We'll  follow  our  flag 

With  its  red,  white,  and  blue. 

To  its  stars  and  stripes 

We  will  ever  be  true. 

Frances  Arnold  Greenwood. 


LEAP  YEAR 

This  year  is  leap  year.    February  will  have  twenty-nine  days.  Leap 
year  comes  every  four  years. 


ST.  VALENTINE 

St.  Valentine  was  a  kind  man.  He  visited  sick  people  and  tried  to 
make  them  happy.  He  took  food  and  clothes  to  poor  people.  He  loved 
little  children.  The  children  loved  him,  too.  When  he  was  old,  he  could 
not  go  to  see  the  sick  people  or  children.  He  sent  them  letters.  The 
children  called  these  letters  valentines. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  LINCOLN 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  very  tall  and  thin.  He  had  yellow  skin,  black 
hair  and  gray  eyes.  He  had  many  wrinkles.  He  wore  a  short  beard,  but 
no  mustache. 

He  was  not  handsome  but  he  was  kind  and  good. — Selected. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  WASHINGTON 

Washington  was  a  tall  man  with  large  hands  and  feet.  He  had  blue 
eyes  and  red  hair.    He  powdered  his  hair  and  tied  it  with  a  black  ribbon. 

Washington  was  very  neat.  He  often  wore  a  black  coat,  white  ruffled 
shirt,  short,  tight,  black  trousers,  black  stockings,  and  slippers  with  large 
buckles  on  them.     He  wore  a  three  cornered  hat. — Selected. 
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Howard  Griffin,  A.B.,  J.D.,  President 

M.  H.  Parker,  Boulder 
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EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Howard  Griffin,  President 
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ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT 
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STOREKEEPER 

Gerald  J.  Donovan 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 

Literary 

Albert  L.   Starr,   M.A.    Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard     Teacher 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant    Teacher 

Miss   Hilda   Miller   .-...Teacher 

Miss  Anne  Serumgard   -  .Teacher 

Mrs.  Earl  Watts    Teacher 

Earl    Watts    Teacher 

Miss  Kathryn  Tyler   Teacher 

Miss  Dene  DufFy.  A.B    Teacher 

E.  LeRoy  Noble,  A.M    Teacher 


Physical  Culture 

Harold  C.  Larsen,  A.B...   Director 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant  Instructor 


Industrial 

H.  C.  Larsen,  A.B         Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low  Teacher  of  Carpentry 

C.  E.  Altop  Teacher  of  Shoemaking 
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TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Literary 

Pat  Callahan,  A.B  Head  Teacher 

Miss  Elsie  Kirby    Teacher 

Miss  Helen  Schroeder,  B.A-  — Teacher 


Music 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.M.- 


-Director 


Librarian 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.A. 


Industrial 

Pat  Callahan,  A.B.   Teacher  of  Piano 

Tuning,  Broom,  Basket  and 
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DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.  Margaret  Lee  Matron 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Low  Boys'  Housemother 

Fred  J.  Low  Boys'  Supervisor 

E.  LeRoy  Noble,  A.M    Boys'  Relief 

Supervisor 

Mrs.  D.  McCormick-  ..Little  Boys'  House- 
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Miss  Nikolena  Brones  Girls'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Alice  Osborne.-  Little  Girls'  House- 
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Mrs.  H.  McDade   —Night  Supervisor 

Miss  Tina  Pera   Relief  Supervisor 

Axel  Johnson    Chief  Engineer 

William    Pendergast   _  -Engineer 

James    Baker     Engineer 

E.  L.  Woolman   _  Engineer 

E.  W.  Turner   _  .  Repairman 

David    Landels    Repairman 
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MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville  Attending  Physician 

Drs.  J.  Donovan  and  A.  W.  Morse 

 Aurists  and  Oculists 

Dr.   Thomas  Hawkins  Surgeon 

Dr.  O.  W.  Burgan    Dentist 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.N    Nurse 

Mrs.   Martha  Baker,   R.N  Nurse 

Miss  Margaret  Nelligan,  R.N  Nurse 


